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ANOTHER “FIRST” built 


of Steel to save weight 





EN YEARS AGO an airplane of 
steel would have seemed as incred- 
ible as a flying freight car. 

Today the first steel plane is on the 
market—made of USS stainless steel. 
It has not only all the strength that 
steel alone can give— but is actually 
200 pounds lighter than any plane in 
its class made of other materials! 

Why? Because the steels of today are 
different from the steels of 10 years 
ago. Where once there was just plain 
carbon steel in various degrees of 
strength and hardness, today there 
are a thousand different kinds. For 
instance, alloy steel sheets, as thin 
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Above, is a picture of Fleetwings, Inc.’s ‘‘Sea Bird,’’ a cabin an 
phibian made entirely of steel, with the exception of the motor a: 
wing covers. Weight —2,285 pounds. Cruising speed —135 m., p. / 


as paper, can now be used instead of 
heavy plates. These steels can be weld- 
ed together. They resist corrosion. 
With such steels practically every- 
thing that enters into our lives—auto- 
mobiles, trains, ships, bridges and 
buildings, kitchen equipment—can be 


made lighter, stronger, more efficient. 
Through the efforts of the men i 
United States Steel’s research labor. 
tories, and the workers in its mii's 
progress is continuous. Even the ‘So: 
Bird,’’ a miracle now, will some 4 y 
no doubt be remembered as a pione 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - CANADIAN 
BRIDGE COMPANY, LTD. * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA 


STEEL COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
DRY DOCK COMPANY * NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + 


FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND 
OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 


SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 





UNITED STATES STEEIE 
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THROUGH EVERY Panic --- SINCE 1845 


Headlines shriek the bitter truth . . 


Fortunes swept away ... hard-earned 
savines lost... 

Time and again, financial institutions 
put to the test... by panics and de- 
press ns. 

Since 1845 the New York Life has 
weathered all such “storms”. . . its poli- 
cies have remained secure. 

Is there any secret to it? 

Not unless you think there’s a secret 
to remaining steadfastly conservative 
during the excitement of a speculative 


boom. 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION...NOTHING ELSE IS SO 


A life insurance company must never 
forget why its policyholders bought 
their insurance—the future security of 
mothers and children, the plans for re- 
tirement, all of which depend upon the 
company remaining safe and strong at 
all times. 

When you consider the nature of the 
life insurance business and its relation- 
ship to the security of the family, and 
when you consider the frequency with 
which panics have swept the country, 
you can more easily understand why the 


New York Life must always be pre- 


pared, come what may. 

In making its investments, this 
Company adheres to the principle that 
safety should always be the first con- 
sideration. In calculating its reserves, 
it employs the most conservative basis 
used by American and Canadian life 
insurance companies. 

This Company’s past record and 
present strength are the fundamental 
reasons why New York Life policy- 
holders can enjoy a sense of security... 
why a New York Life policy is one of 


the best investments you can make. 


IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company founded on April 12, 1845 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 
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51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 
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SYMBOL 
AMERICAS 


< Finest 


TRAIN SERVICE! 


@ Fast air-conditioned Stream- 
liner service ... only 3934 hours 
between Chicago and the 
Pacific Coast. Five “sailings” 
each month, each way. 


CITY OF LOS ANGELES 
(Extra Fare) 


CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
(Extra Fare) 


CITY OF PORTLAND 
(No Extra Fare) 


And overnight, every night 
service between Chicago and 
Denver on the ‘‘no extra fare” 
twin Streamliners “City or 
DENVER.” 


tHe FORTY -NINER 


New air-conditioned all-Pull- 
man steam train of streamlined 
design. Unique Observation- 
Lounge, bedroom car and open 
section cars. Beautiful spacious 
Dining Car. Registered Nurse- 
Stewardess. Five departures 
each month, each pile kan 
San Francisco. Extra fare. 


ee 


Also splendid steam trains pro- 
viding air-conditioned daily service 
between Chicago and West Coast. 


LOS ANGELES LIMITED 

SAN FRANCISCO-OVERLAND LIMITED 
THE PORTLAND ROSE 

PACIFIC LIMITED 


And, in addition, there is the 
famous CHALLENGER, Coach 
and Challenger Sleeping Car train, 
in daily service between Chicago 
and Los Angeles. Registered Nurse- 
Stewardess service . . . low cost 
meals ... and other economical 
travel innovations. 


W.S. BASINGER 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 534 
Union Pacific R. R. 
Omaha, Neb. 






T™E PROGRESSIVE 


UNION PACIFIC 


RAILROAD 
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Lotteries: Your piece on the “numbers” 
racket in the July 24 issue reminds me of 
something I can’t understand. This partic- 
ular racket is illegal because it is a lottery. 
Now why is a lottery illegal? Several 
States have O.K.’d pari-mutuel betting at 
race tracks, which certainly is no less per- 
nicious than lotteries or sweepstakes. And 
they tell me quite a few people play poker 
and bridge for money these days. Why pick 
on the lottery? If other forms of gambling 
are socially and legally permissible, what’s 
wrong with this one? Lotteries don’t have 
to be crooked; let the government run them 
and use the profits to build asylums for 
self-righteous people with rusty voices and 
long noses. 

WILLIAM ROWAN 

Chicago, Il. 

- 


For the Record: Since you have com- 
bined TopAY with NEWS-WEEK you really 
have the outstanding weekly news-maga- 
zine of the nation. Keep it as good as it is 
and please see that I do not miss receiving 
a single copy of each issue. I am sure that 
others, like myself, will want to file all 
copies for future reference, and if you have 
a binder in which to file copies each week 
send me one and bill me in the usual way. 

OSCAR F. WALLER 

Memphis, Tenn. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Mr. Waller’s $1.75 binder 
is in the mail. 
ate 


Nonsensical Attitude: Regarding the 
article on page 7 of the July 31 issue con- 
cerning the hearing of the South Chicago 
Memorial Day riots by “six unemployed 
American Legionnaires’ (members of the 
coroner’s jury)—what other verdict would 
these jurors return but one thus: 

“ ... The jury believe this occurrence to 
be justifiable homicide.” 
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All attempts to suppress unionism it 
seems, especially in the California areg ar 
led by members of the American Legion 
who denounce all union organizers 
“Communists, government Overthrowe 
etc.” Would the fact that the jurors wer, 
unemployed make such a great difference 
if their nonsensical attitude toward Uniong 
had always formerly been one of utmost 
hatred? I personally believe not. 

A. W. HUDOHENKQ 

San Francisco, Calif. 


a. 


Taken Seriously: The Council of the 
Southern California State Dental Associa. 
tion, representing 1,500 members of organ. 
ized dentistry, wishes to express its appre. 
ciation for your fair and accurate report of 
the annual convention of the American 
Dental Association, at Atlantic City (News. 
WEEK, July 24). 

A full measure of public recognition of 
the advance in the science and technology 
of dental practice has been lacking because 
of a somewhat antagonistic attitude of the 
daily press toward dentistry. Naturally, thig 
young profession, still suffering from grow. 
ing pains, likes to be taken seriously, and jt 
is felt that your report is a reward of merit, 

ARTHUR W. LUFKIN 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


ss 


Banks: In your issue of July 31, yoy 
stated in your column Week in Business 
that not a single national bank has closed 
since last December. It is my understand. 
ing that the Taylor National Bank jn 
Campbellsville, Ky., closed June 30 last, 

DAVID Fox Jr, 

Huntington, W.Va. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: J. F. T. O’Connor, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, listed no bank fail. 
ures for the first half of 1937, as News- 
WEEK reported. Up to June 30, no receiver 
had been appointed for the Campbelisville 
bank; therefore, according to Treasury De- 
partment policy, it was not classed as a 
failure. 
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York, like those in other foreign centers, is mobilizing to help 
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force Dictator Chiang Kai-shek into a disastrous conflict 
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BORN: To Raymond Massey and 
Adrianne Allen, British stage and 
actors, a daughter, their third 


tondon so that Anne could wail her 
own announcement of arrival. 


MARRIED: Prince Auguste Czar- 
toryski of Lithuania, and Princess Do- 
jores of Bourbon, daughter of the In- 
fante Carlos of Spain and Princess 
Louise of France; in a civil ceremony 
at Lausanne, Switzerland, attended by 
ex-King Alfonso XIII of Spain, and in a 
Catholic ceremony Aug. 16. 








MARRIAGE ATTEMPTED: By Louise 
Hovick, 23, formerly Gypsy Rose Lee, 
the burlesque queen, now working in 
Hollywood under her own name, and 
Robert Mizzy, 25, wealthy New York 
dental-supply dealer. They filed notice 
of intention to wed at Santa Ana, but 
decided to skip the three-day wait re- 
quired by California law. They char- 
tered a water taxi and sped 20- miles 
to sea off Long Beach. There, under 
his so-called right to perform marriages 
at sea, Capt. James Williams, skipper 
of the taxi, went through the ceremony. 
When they returned to shore, a lawyer 
informed the couple the marriage was 
illegal. They planned to marry on land 
Tuesday. 





DIVORCED: Humphrey Bogart, 38, 
actor, by the former Mary Philips, 
actress, whom he married in 1928; in 
Los Angeles. Grounds: he told her 
married life bored him, that he didn’t 
love her, and that he wanted a divorce. 

DISMISSED: By mutual consent, the 
divorce suit filed in Los Angeles last 
April by Elaine Barrie, 21, actress, 
against John Barrymore, 57, her dra- 
matic coach and sponsor. After their 
reconciliation last June, the couple co- 
starred in a series of radio adaptations 
of Shakespeare. 

DEPARTED: James Clark McRey- 
nolds, 75, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, from 
New York, for a six-week vacation in 
Europe. He belied his “fire-eater” repu- 
tation by signing dozens of autographs 
and giving reporters a good-humored 
interview. He said that he had never 
married because no woman would have 
him, that he was glad he had no wife 
to bang him over the head, that he 
liked women because they were smarter 
than men, and that he doubted he 
would like to start life over again. 
























... Walter Lippmann, New York Herald 
Tribuns political columnist, from New. 
York, for a vacation combined with ob- 
servation of European politics and eco- 
nomics : “l’m just off to practice what 
I've been preaching—that the month of 
August is no time for great ideas. Ireally 
haven’t an idea in my head.” 








-..George Duke of Kent, and Marina, 
his Duchess, from Kammer, Upper Aus- 
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So he nailed the chair 
to the floor 


IS sense of humor suggested it. 

But he really did it in self- 
defense; as a safeguard against that 
ever-present, eager type of salesman 
who pulls his chair up close, talks 
right into your face—and, too often, 
is an offender in the matter of hali- 
tosis (unpleasant breath). You know 
the kind. Most of the time, these well- 
meaning fellows are not aware of it 
themselves. That’s the insidious thing 
about halitosis. 


Don’t Take A Chance 


Fortunately there is a way to over- 
come bad breath—the regular, sys- 
tematic use of Listerine, the safe, 
liquid antiseptic and deodorant, used 
as a mouth wash and gargle. Keep 
Listerine Antiseptic always handy in 
your home and at your office; and use 


FOR HALITOSIS USE LISTERINE 


it before business and social calls. 
This way you may be sure you are on 
the safe—and polite side; that your 
breath will offend neither a good cus- 
tomer nor a good friend. 


Why Listerine Works 


The fermentation of tiny food par- 
ticles in the mouth is the major cause 
of bad breath. Listerine Antiseptic 
quickly halts such fermentation, then 
overcomes the odors it produces. 
After its use, the entire mouth feels 
fresh, clean, and invigorated; the 
breath purer, sweeter. When you want 
to be sure, use only Lister- 
ine, with the antiseptic ac- 
tion so many mouth washes 


lack. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co. 
St. Louis, Missourt 








P S. Have you tried our new Listerine 
* "Tooth Powder? Y1’s Soapiess! 
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with this NEW 
All-Electric Full-Automatic 


MARCHANT 


Not only the world’s fastest, quietest 
calculator... but also the world’s most 
easily operated calculator. Unequalled 
SILENT-SPEED and continuous, non- 
stop, smoothly-flowing mechanism... 
these are but two of the Marchant’s 
Twenty Points of revolutionary and ex- 
clusive superiority! Only Marchant pro- 
vides one hand keyboard control, pos- 
itive electric clearance in any carriage 
position, complete carriage capacity 
carry-over, true-figure proof dials in 
erfect alignment for all three factors! 
RCHANT...alone... gives you such 
super-performance, efficiency, economy! 


MARCHANT 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 
Service Throughout the World 








Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
1475 Powell Street NW-8-21 
Oakland, California 


Please send me further MARCHANT infor- 
mation without cost or obligation. 


Name 
Address 
City 





























tria, for a visit to Prince Paul, Regent 
of Yugoslavia, at Brdo Castle, Bled. 
Austrians had expected the Duke would 
go 20 miles off his route for a trip to 
Wasserleonberg, residence of his broth- 
er and sister-in-law, the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor; but Britain’s royal 
brothers did not meet. 


... Muriel (Honey) Johnson, New 
York society girl, from Genoa, for New 
York, after a stay in Venice. She denied 
insistent rumors of her engagement to 
David Mdivani, who was divorced from 
Mae Murray, movie actress, in 1933. His 
brother Alexis, ex-husband of Barbara 
Hutton (now Countess Haugwitz-Re- 
ventlow), died last year in an automo- 
bile accident in Spain. Later Serge 
Mdivani, ex-husband of Pola Negri and 
Mary McCormic, was killed when he 
fell off a polo pony in Florida. 
DUCKED: Sra. Jose Maria Sert, 
wife of the Spanish painter and sister 
of David Mdivani, when her power boat 
capsized in the center of Venetian canal 
traffic. The incident confused report- 
ers: informed the victim was the ex- 
Princess Mdivani, they first cabled that 
it was Countess Haugwitz-Reventlow, 
also an ex-Princess Mdivani. 
IRRITATED AND ANNOYED: Ernest 
Hemingway, 39, novelist, and Max 
Eastman, 54, essayist. They met in the 
New York offices of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, book publishers. Hemingway, au- 
thor of “Death in the Afternoon,” chid- 
ed Eastman for references to him in a 
piece called “Bull in the Afternoon”; 
he thought Eastman had insinuated he 
was impotent. Eastman denied the im- 
plication. Hemingway displayed the 
hair on his chest; Eastman bared his 
own bald chest. Then the novelist 
slapped the essayist’s face with a book, 
and the two men went into a clinch. 
Later, Hemingway said he knocked 
Eastman down; Eastman said he stood 
Hemingway on his head. Max Perkins, 
their editorial host, said nothing. 


..-Eliena Krylenko Eastman, Russian- 
born wife of Max Eastman, and Walter 
Duranty, novelist and New York Times 
correspondent in Moscow; at a New 
York cocktail party, the day after the 
Hemingway-Eastman fracas. Mrs. East- 
man and Duranty began bickering. 
Suddenly Mrs. Eastman lunged. Lewis 
Gannett, New York Herald Tribune 
book critic, blocked her out. She dove 
again. Innocent bystanders stopped 
hostilities. 


-»-Al Jolson, 51, movie and radio 
comedian. During a boxing bout at Los 
Angeles’ Olympic Stadium, a spectator 
tossed a pop bottle from the balcony. 
The bottle crashed against the ringside 
and sprayed broken glass over Jolson; 
Ruby Keeler, his wife; and Chico Marx. 
Jolson escorted Miss Keeler to an exit, 
then returned and challenged the world. 
“Come on down and fight like a man!” 
he shouted. When no one answered, he 
shrieked: “Coward! Coward!” The au- 
dience decided to let the boxers fight. 


.+. The Dionne Quintuplets, 3, of Cal- 
lander, Ont. Usually compatible and 


ACME 
Honey Johnson: Venetian romance denied 


WIDE WORLD 


The Al Jolsons: showered with glass 


ACME 


Ernest Hemingway: annoyed by a book 
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good-humored, the quins lost their tem- 
pers after they recovered from slight 
colds. First Marie quarreled with Ce- 
cile; then Annette, Emilie, and Yvonne 
made it a free-for-all. They kept bick- 
ering so long that Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe 
had to separate them for the first time 
in their lives. 

SICK LIST: Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes, 69, Archbishop of New York 
(severe indigestion attack): rushed 100 
miles by ambulance from a .Summer 
camp in Sullivan County, N.Y., to St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, New York, where 
he recovered rapidly: “It was probably 
something he ate.” 











... 7. O. M. Sopwith, 49, British air- | 
craft manufacturer, yachtsman, and un- 
successful challenger for the America’s | 
Cup (colitis contracted after a cold): | 
recovered aboard his power yacht Phi- | 
lante and returned from Block Island | 
to Newport, R.I. | 

DIED: Edith Wharton, American 
novelist, of. an apoplectic stroke, at her 
home in St. Brice-Sous-Forét, near | 
Paris. Born Edith Jones in New York, | 
she spent the first part of her life liv- | 
ing the dull trivialities of the old-school | 
aristocracy which considered the United | 
States barbarous and New York only | 
semicivilized. Not content with the 
customary female thumb-twiddling of 
her day, she defied family objections | 
and began writing before she was 20. | 
Because her parents wouldn’t buy her | 
a pad, she wrote on wrapping paper. | 
On recommendation of Henry Wads- | 
worth Longfellow, The Atlantic Month- | 
ly published her first piece, a poem. | 
After conventional travel on the Con- 
tinent and marriage at 23 to Edward 
Robb*»s Wharton, Boston banker, she 
settled down permanently in France. | 
Most of her 43 published works, which 
earned her a $75,000 annual income, 
centered about her own tight world. 
She boasted that she never drew a 
character from real life. Her most suc- 
cessful novel, “The Age of Innocence,” 
won the 1920 Pulitzer Prize, but most 
critics preferred “Ethan Frome,” one 
of her rare ventures outside of aristoc- 
racy; it was made into a_ successful 
Broadway play two years ago. 


.»»Dr. Joseph A. Blake, 72, World | 
War surgeon and pioneer in surgical 
technique; after a cerebral hemorrhage, | 
at his home in Litchfield, Conn. In four 
years’ service on the Western front, 
Dr. Blake handled only the most diffi- | 
cult cases, and performed “miracles.” | 
He devised the “Blake splint” treat- 
ment for fractures. 


-»» William Leslie Edison, 58, second 
son of Thomas A. Edison, inventor; 
after six weeks’ illness, at his home in 
Westover Hills, Del. A researcher like 
his father, Edison held patents on ra- 
a reception and multiple-tube appara- 
us. 


++»Baron Runciman, 90, British ship- 
Owner and father of Viscount Runci- 
man, ex-president of the Board of 
Trade; after a long illness, at his home 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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HE SURF and sun are fine for 
your body—relaxing to your 
mind—a grand way to spend a sum- 
mer day. Yet they are—as your rea- 
son will confirm—a definitely bad 
influence on the health of your hair. 


For the water helps to strip your 
hair of the oils that Nature gave 
you—the sun bakes your unprotected 
hair, which is then left dry and un- 
ruly, brittle and lifeless. 


That’s why your hair needs the 
help of Vitalis and the “60-Second 


50 SECONDS TO RUB— Circulation 
quickens—the flow of necessary oil is 
® increased—hair has a chance! 
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Workout.” Just apply Vitalis briskly 
to your scalp. Feel the fine exhil- 
arating tingle as new circulation is 
roused. Your scalp feels awake — 
alive. And the pure vegetable oil of 
Vitalis comes to the rescue of your 
oil-depleted hair. 


So soak up your summer sun, en- 
joy your golf —revel in your bath— 
your boats, your tennis— but protect 
and enhance the good looks of your 
hair with Vitalis and the “60-Second 
Workout.” 


10 SECONDS TO COMB AND BRUSH 
9 —Your hair has a lustre— but no objec- 
® tionable “patent-leather” look. 
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Hands That Shape Modern Living 


first models of many of the new devices 
which now play an important part in modern 
civilization. 


KILLED hands that join glass and metal 

so that the human voice can reach 
millions of listeners. They first fashioned the 
high-power vacuum tube on a principle used 
today in every broadcasting stations They 
built the x-ray tube which has become an 
indispensable aid to the physician. They are 
the hands of craftsmen in the General Electric 
Research Laboratory, in Schenectady. 


They are the hands that enacted much of the 
thrilling history of the tubes in your radio, 
of phototubes that outperform the human 
eye, of sodium lamps that make night driving 
safer on many American highways. Skilled 
and experienced, these craftsmen built the 


Research combines the abstract genius of the 
mathematician, the ingenuity of the ex- 
perimenter, the practical skill of the crafts- 
man. Our whole American system is built 
on the co-operation of many hands and 
minds to translate the findings of science 
into an abundance of the necessities, com- 
forts, and luxuries we all desire. More goods 
for more people—at less cost—is the goal of 
American industry. It is the goal toward 
which G-E research has made and is making 
significant progress. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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One forenoon last week Stephen 
Early, Presidential secretary, sat in his 
office talking with White House cor- 
respondents. He had just released a 
list of nominees for the lower Federal 
pench. A reporter asked a question 
about the Supreme Court post vacant 
since the retirement of Willis Van 
Devanter last Spring. Early said there 
would be no nomination that day and 
went on to discuss the lesser judiciary 
designees. 

A buzzer sounded. The secretary 
hastened to the President’s desk. 

“Well, Steve, I’ve got it.” 

“Got what, Mr. President?” 

“The Supreme Court nomi- 
nation.” 
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COURT: Roosevelt Takes Out Judicial Insurance, 


Enrages Foes, and Upsets an ‘Immemorial Usage’ 


suit and broad-brimmed hat—peered 
down toward the Senate floor while 
Ashurst pleaded: “it is the immemorial 
usage of the Senate that whenever the 
Executive honors this body by nomi- 
nating a member thereof, that nomi- 
nation is confirmed without reference 
to a committee.” 


ANARCHIST: The President had no 
desire to “honor this body.” His party 
fractured on the court plan, Mr. Roose- 
velt wished his appointment to accom- 
plish a fourfold purpose: rebuke Sen- 
ators who had opposed him on judiciary 
reorganization, reassert his intent to 
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name went to a Senate Judiciary sub- 
committee; and other opponents of the 
President’s labor policies and of the 
court plan took up Burke’s burden. 
Senator William H. King: “It’s a 
good thing the President didn’t have 
six nominations to make.” Royal S. 
Copeland would make no statement, 
but he showed reporters a sheaf of 
telegrams from constituents opposing 
Black. To Carter Glass, a bystander 
remarked that the nomination was a 
great victory for the common people; 
Glass snorted with ill-pent rage—“they 
must be G-- d---- common!” 
Seeking spicy copy, correspondents 
badgered Georgia’s Repre- 
sentative Eugene E. Cox, 








“Who is it?” 
Mr. Roosevelt glanced at 
his wrist watch—11:58. “TI 







can’t tell you for two 
minutes.” 
When the time _ elapsed, 





the President told his secre- 
tary. Cheeks aquiver with 
amazement, Early cried: 
“Jesus Christ!” 

Less profane astonishment 
echoed in the Senate just 
past noon. In an atmosphere 
taut with revolt and raw 










with the wounds of the 
court-plan battle, a White 
House messenger appeared. 






Henry F. Ashurst was wait- 
ing for him. From the ma- 
jority clerk, Ashurst seized 
the messenger’s envelope and 
tore it open. The chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee 
and leader in the fight for 
the President’s court plan 
took the floor: “I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate 
consider a message from the 
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sworn enemy of C.I.O. “Why, 
he’s nothing but an anarch- 
ist,” said Cox. 

Labor leaders and Roose- 
velt Democrats applauded 
the President’s choice. Others 
accused Black of seeking, 
Ku-Klux Klan 
support in his first Sena- 
torial campaign, and of op- 
posing the anti-lynching bill. 

Criticism recalled the cries 
of 21 years ago, when Presi- 
dent Wilson nominated Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis (“a man of 
furious partisanship, of vio- 
lent antagonisms, and of 
irreconcilable prejudices”). 
Last week Black’s opponents 
found kindred faults: he 
sympathized too deeply with 
labor; he lacked the technical 


legal equipment and _ the 
necessary “judicial tempera- 
ment.” 


LIGHT: Ashurst summed up 
objection to delaying 











President . . .” 

Foe of the proposal to re- 
organize the Supreme bench, Hiram 
Johnson of California objected; he 
wanted to know what the message was. 
The chief clerk read: 

“I nominate Hugo L. Black—” 

He got no further. Garner inter- 
Tupted: Johnson’s objection made it im- 
= to consider the nomination that 

ay. 

The President had told Black of his 
nomination the night before. Slumped 
In his seat, the Senator twisted a sheaf 
of papers into a slender roll and rent 
them to bits. Upstairs, in the gallery’s 
front row, Mrs. Black—in a dark linen 























press his reform program; please the 
voters in the none-too-solid South, and 
place an exponent of his own principles 
upon the Supreme bench. 

Reaction to Black’s nomination was 
speedy and virulent. Senator Edward 
R. Burke, who had voted against the 
court plan in committee, repeated John- 
son’s objection to perfunctory con- 
firmation—and thus the Senate broke 
tradition inviolate since 1888.* Black’s 


Senators squabbled for six weeks before 
they confirmed President Cleveland’s nom- 
L. Q. C. Lamar for the Supreme 







Senate action: “no amount 
of investigation or consider- 
ation by a committee could disclose any 
new fact or cast any new light upon 
the character, attainments, or ability of 
the nominee, because if we do not know 
him after long service with him, no one 
will ever know him.” 

Rather than in his legislative career, 
the key to Black’s social viewpoint was 
to be found in his early life and back- 
ground. 

He was born 51 years ago in Harlan, 
Ala., a hamlet in poverty-stricken Clay 
County. His father was a sharecropper 
and later kept a country store; money 
was never plentiful in the family. Sum- 
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Senator and Mrs. Black 


mers, Hugo Black worked at chores on 
the farm; Winter, he attended public 
school at Ashland, the county seat, a 
village of 400 inhabitants and 14 miles 
from Harlan. 

As a youth, Black earned the name 
of a courthouse pest; he dogged the 
county lawyers and soaked up their 
knowledge. A brother persuaded him 
to study medicine, but after a year’s 
trial he turned to law. By the time he 
was 20 he had taken his LL.B. at the 
University of Alabama. A feeble prac- 
tice in Ashland couldn’t support the 
young barrister, and when the local 
grocery store burned—and with it 
Black’s upstairs office—he moved to 
Birmingham, with a total capital 
apocryphally reported at not more 
than $10. 

In Birmingham, Black prospered. 
Four years out of law school, he be- 
came a_ police-court judge. After 
eighteen months on the bench and an 
interlude of private practice, he was 
elected Solicitor of Jefferson County. 

The war interrupted his career as 
prosecutor. From the Officers Training 
Corps at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., he won 
a Captain’s commission in the 81st Field 
Artillery. While still in the service he 
met Josephine Foster, yeoman (F), 2nd 
class, U.'S.N. They married in 1921 after 
he had returned to his law practice. 

As county prosecutor, Black had 
earned Statewide prominence. In pri- 
vate practice, he became known as a 
formidable trial lawyer. He assembled 
one of the finest private legal libraries 
iin the country and gained a vast and 
canny knowledge of the law’s loopholes. 
An extensive general practice—and a 
specialty in damage suits—made him 
one of the leading independent lawyers 
of his native State. 

During his term on the bench and 
years at the bar, he perfected an in- 
sidious cross-examination technique: 
the soft question which provokes the 
wrathful answer and mires the witness 
in his own welter. Black’s success with 
anti-corporate cases—workmen’s dam- 
age suits against their employers— 


earned him wide popularity in Ala- 
bama. In 1926 he looked toward other 
worlds. 

On the issue of public operation of 
Muscle Shoals, he campaigned for Oscar 
Underwood’s Senate seat. He defeated 
former Gov. Thomas E. Kilby and John 
H. Bankhead—now junior Senator— 
whose family had been in Congress for 
45 uninterrupted years. 

Black’s first term in the Senate 
showed him clearly aligned on the side 
of labor against corporate capital. When 
he campaigned a second time, his rec- 
ord, his ferocious energy (he has made 
speeches in every county of his State 
and visited some of them twenty times) 
and his strong personal machine re- 
turned him to Capitol Hill. 

In Washington, Black lives in a 
white, ivy-covered bungalow on Ca- 
thedral Avenue. Aside from his legal 
and Senatorial tasks, his chief interests 
are his attractive wife and his children: 
Hugo L. Jr., 15; Sterling Foster, 11; 
and Martha Josephine, 3. 

Mrs. Black, prematurely gray-haired 
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Martha Josephine 


at 37, enjoys an impeccable social po- 
sition as a member of an ancient South- 
ern family related to a former Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee. She amuses her- 
self with writing—mostly unpublished. 


LEGISLATOR: Since the start of his 
Senatorial career, Black’s position has 
been in the van of speedy social reform. 
His campaign on Muscle Shoals won 
him the friendship of Senator George 
W. Norris—and the enmity of the 
Alabama Power Co. and all other pub- 
lic utilities. His investigation of mail 
contracts with steamship and air- 
line companies stirred widespread de- 
nunciation when his operatives confis- 
cated files of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co.—and gave his foes a chance 
last. week to charge again that he had 
viciated constitutional bans on un- 
reasonable search and seizure. 

During President Roosevelt’s first 
term Black voted for each of the 24 


major measures of the New Deal pro. 
gram. He has consistently supporteg 
labor legislation—his Thirty Hour Bj 
antedated NRA, passed the Senate 53.39 
and nourished growing opposition among 
planters and industrialists of his home 
State. In Black’s last speech this year 
upon the revised measure, he stated his 
position: 

“I speak for the little men and wom. 
en of Alabama and of the nation.” 


CHOICE: The President made his 
selection amid party disaffection which 
turned into open revolt after the death 
of Senator Joseph T. Robinson. The 
judiciary plan finally destroyed, Mr. 
Roosevelt found in appointment his 
only chance to change the court's 
complexion. 

Had the majority leader lived, the 
Senate might have passed a diluted 
version of the original proposal—and 
speedily confirmed Robinson’s appoint- 
ment to the first vacancy. Despite the 
President’s own demand for liberal, 
young blood, Mr. Roosevelt stood bound 
to nominate Robinson. To confirm the 
late Senator—64 years old, conservative 
at heart—would have delighted trucu- 
lent Senatorial insurgents. 

When Robinson died, the President 
weighed other possibilities—60 to 70 
candidates culled from the country’s 
breadth. Two broad avenues lay open 
to him: if he chose a middle-of-the- 
road jurist with a sound record in law, 
he would be assured of prompt Sena- 
torial support—but such an appointee 
might balk at some of the administra- 
tion’s statutes. If the President selected 
a New Deal zealot, confirmation would 
be unlikely unless the appointee were 
a Senator or former Senator. 

Gradually the range of choice nar- 
rowed to a handful: Robert H. Jackson, 
Assistant Attorney General; Stanley F. 
Reed, Solicitor General; Sam G. Brat- 
ton of New Mexico, a former Senator 
and now judge of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals; and Senator 
Sherman Minton of Indiana. 

All leaned toward the administration’s 
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views; but Reed wasn’t a Senator, Min- 
ton wasn’t a Southerner. Jackson— 
archetype Of the New Deal young man 
_had little chance of confirmation. 
Bratton lacked sufficient shocking 
power. 

As a Southern Senator (“An uncle of 
mine marched forward in the face of 
the shells at Gettysburg, and I am 
proud of it”), as a long-avowed cham- 
pion of better working conditions and 
higher wages, and as a New Dealer of 
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Senator Hiram W. Johnson: objector 


violent orthodoxy, Black fitted all the 
specifications for Mr. Roosevelt’s first 
Supreme Court nomination. 


POLITICS: Ambitious Alabamians 
didn’t wait to have the nomination con- 
firmed. Representative Lister Hill, 
abroad with the American Battle 
Monuments Commission, announced 
he would run for Black’s seat. Other 
hames appeared in the news: Represent- 
ative Frank Boykin, an opponent of the 
court plan and the Wage and Hours Bill; 
W. Cooper Green, Birmingham Post- 
master; Lawrence Lee, Gov. Bibb 
Graves’ legal adviser; and George L. 
Bailes, Jefferson County Solicitor. 

Green, Lee, and Bailes are close as- 
sociates of Black and adherents to his 
policies; as such, at the polls they 
would encounter bitter opposition al- 
ready organized among Alabama in- 
dustrialists to defeat Black in 1938. 

This week the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee reported favorably upon Black’s 
elevation to the court. Of ten members 
who voted against the President’s plan 
last Spring, six supported the nomina- 
tion. Two Republicans and two Demo- 
crats—Burke and King—comprised the 
opposition. 

Burke raised a question of juridical 
punctilio: whether Justice Black would 
Pass upon bills which Senator Black 
had espoused. If he sat in judgment 
upon such laws, he would be called 
unethical. If he excused himself, the 
New Deal would lack its newest voice 
upon its newest legislation. 
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CONGRESS: Home Calls Democrats, 
‘Must’ Bills Die, and the Split Widens 


Last week a voice seldom heard of 
late came over the telephone to scores 
of Congressmen. Thomas G. Corcoran 
was calling. 

The voice had lost its magic. Per- 
haps the President’s young man still 
spoke for the White House—but Con- 
gress paid little heed to Mr. Roosevelt. 
In the push toward adjournment, the 
administration suffered the crowning 
humiliations of a humiliating session. 

William B. Bankhead, Speaker of the 
House, and Sam Rayburn, Democratic 
floor leader, wore themselves out with 
efforts to salvage a few remnants from 
the President’s program. The Senate 
majority’s new leader, Alben Barkley, 
tried to sheathe an iron hand in a 
velvet glove—and got his fingers mashed 
hard and often. 

Headlines cried the immediate re- 
sults: defeat and compromise. The cause 
and the slowly emerging effect were 
left to cloakroom murmurings and 
rarely printed hints: the Democratic 
party is in process of division. Whether 
the name remains with the older, tra- 
ditional leaders or is copped by Mr. 
Roosevelt and his following, the fight 
for control is under way. 

Bird: That struggle chilled the words 
and thoughts of 60 Democratic Sena- 
tors, assembled last week at Washing- 
ton’s Raleigh Hotel to honor Barkley 
—and ostensibly to retrieve harmony. 

One circumstance was proof enough 
that no amount of Berncasteler Ries- 
ling wine, stuffed squab, and brandied 
peaches could bring peace. Mr. Roose- 
velt had made his contribution to good 
feeling by staying away. He sent a 
letter, full of tributes to Barkley’s sense 


of humor—and empty of any invitation 
to armistice. 

Excluded from the dinner, and clus- 
tered behind red draperies at the door, 
reporters heard frequent echoes of dis- 
sension. J. Hamilton Lewis of Illinois 
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William H. King heard no harmony 


addressed the little sea of linen suits: 
“The Senate must beware of those 
who do not have the courage to be 
good Republicans nor the common sense 
to be good Democrats.” 


Everybody understood. Lewis had 
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Sugar Senators: Pat Harrison, Mississippi; James J. Davis, Pennsylvania 
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taken a crack at the President’s recent — 


and close association with Senator Rob- 
ert M. La Follette—an indication to re- 
sentful old-line Democrats that the Wis- 
consin Progressive personifies the kind 
of following Mr. Roosevelt prefers. 

The eavesdroppers thought they heard 
Barkley himself declare independence 
of the White House: “I intend to have 
the Senate tell the other branches what 
we will agree to, and not have them 
tell us.” Afterward, Barkley qualified: 
“I will act as a sort of glorified mes- 
senger boy to the best of my ability— 
or, more dignifiedly, as a legislative am- 
bassador to the White House, you might 
say.” 

When the wined and sometimes wa- 
vering Democrats departed, William H. 
King of Utah paused for a word with 
the correspondents: “Harmony? Why, 
everything was as cold and still and 
dead as the doves on the ice cream.” 


LYNCHING: Next day Barkley sat 
in momentary content. He had worked 
out a program for speedy disposal of 
Senate business: on the Vice President’s 
desk rested a memorandum giving three 
measures right of way. 

The time came for Senator King to 
call up a District of Columbia bill. Rob- 
ert F. Wagner of New York, not King, 
demanded the chair’s attention: “I 
move that the Senate proceed to con- 
sideration of ... the bill... to punish 
the crime of lynching.” 

Red-faced and appalled, Barkley be- 
stirred himself. In that bill lay the 
certainty of prolonged debate—and the 
possibility of serious embarrassment for 
Mr. Roosevelt. Hitherto Southern Sen- 
ators, unable to muster majorities 
against anti-lynching bills, had always 
filibustered such measures to death. 
Now the cloakrooms heard that dis- 
gruntled Southerners, anxious to dis- 
credit the President, might talk per- 
functorily against the bill, let it pass, 
and invite him to enrage the Southern 
vote by signing. 

The flustered floor leader reminded 
Garner of “our little understanding”; 
Garner testily suggested that somebody 
had slept at the switch. 

On a motion determining whether 
Wagner’s bill should retain preferred 
place, all the deep-South Democrats ex- 
cept George L. Berry of Tennessee and 
Claude Pepper of Florida stood by 
Barkley—the rest wouldn’t go on record 
for any move favoring the bill. But 27 
deserted the floor leader, and the dam- 
age was done. 

“That was a hell of a harmony din- 
ner,” Barkley snorted to one of the 
deserters, Josh Lee of Oklahoma. 

Bennett Champ Clark of Missouri 
boasted that he had lined up 75 votes 
for the bill; William E. Borah of Idaho, 
convinced that any Federal lynch law 
would violate States’ rights, vowed to 
fight indefinitely. Only Barkley’s fran- 
tic maneuvers forestalled a protracted 
battle. He finally persuaded Wagner 
to withdraw the bill—after the Senate 
had voted to take it up early next year. 


SUGAR: Pat Harrison of Mississippi 


went to see Mr. Roosevelt, and the 
President wrote a letter to the Sena- 
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Senator Clark: one vote against Barkley 


tor. Time was when they would have 
chatted and corresponded as master and 
willing servant; last week they were et 
odds. 

Mr. Roosevelt wanted MHarrison’s 
Finance Committee to alter a pending 
sugar-control measure so that Hawaiian 
and Puerto Rican refiners would have 
a larger share of the American market 
than they enjoy under the present, soon- 
to-expire Jones-Costigan Act. Harrison 
offered a compromise, placing American 
refiners under quotas, but leaving the 
domestic industry a lion’s share of the 
market; the President considered the 
new provision worse than the House 
bill he had sworn to reject. 

Before Mr. Roosevelt made known 
his views, the Finance Committee voted 
16-1 for the unwanted draft; after Har- 
rison read the President’s letter, the 
vote changed—to 15-2. Three days later 
the bill passed the Senate and went its 
way toward conference and a likely 
veto. 
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Henry Wallace fathered a new AAA 


WAGES: The House leadership 4). 
ready had its troubles... Chief among 
them was the refusal of the Rules Com. 
mittee to give the administration’ 
Wage-Hour Bill a place on the pre- 
adjournment calendar. 

Ten of the fourteen committeemen 
are Democrats—usually insurance that 
the majority whips can dictate the com. 
mittee’s decisions. But five of the 
Democrats are Southerners—and most 
Southern Representatives oppose a 
measure aimed in part at their region’s 
low-wage advantage over the industria] 
East. 

Last week a bare majority of the 
committee stymied all the administra. 
tion’s efforts to save the bill, already 
amended into tatters by Southern Sena- 
tors (NEwSs-WEEK, Aug. 7, 1937). At 
the week end, the Roosevelt leadership 
privately conceded a tactical defeat for 
the bill that was second only to the 
Supreme Court plan on the President's 
preferred list. 


REORGANIZATION: The administra- 
tion’s single, qualified victory of the 
week finally dissolved into defeat. The 
House passed a scrap of Mr. Roosevelt's 
government-reorganization program—a 
bill granting the President authority to 
consolidate and shift bureaus within 
regular departments, and creating a 
new Department of Welfare. But the 
action meant little: after a White 
House conference, Senator James F. 
Byrnes of South Carolina announced 
that the upper chamber would consider 
no reorganization legislation—unless 
the session continued indefinitely. 

This week all the signs pointed to- 
ward home for Congressmen and res- 
pite for the President. 


- 


AAA: The President's Bargain: 
Cotton Loans for a Farm Bill 


Spot price quotations, Aug. 7: cotton, 
11.28 cents a pound; wheat, $1.16% a 
bushel; corn, $1.15 a bushel. 

Government crop estimates, Aug. 9: 
cotton, 15,593,000 bales; wheat, 890,419,- 
000 bushels; corn, 2,658,748,000 bushels. 

Spot price quotations, Aug. 13: cot- 
ton, 10.48 cents; wheat, $1.14; corn, 
$1.06. 


BARGAIN: A fortnight ago commis- 
sioners of agriculture from thirteen 
Southern States appeared before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee to re- 
quest $700,000,000 in annual loans and 
subsidies for cotton farmers. Their 
statement concluded: “Where _ the 
money is coming from is no concern of 
ours.” 

Then came the official estimates,* in- 
dicating heavy plantings in a drought: 
free year and failure of the Soil Con- 
servation Act’s indirect acreage control 
to hold harvests in check. 

“As for crop control,” Ellison D. Smith 
of South Carolina told the Senate last 


*Largest cotton crop in six years, 3,186; 
000 bales over 1936; a wheat crop nearly @ 
serge as 19318 and 265,958,000 bushels over 
last year’s; a corn crop almost double 
year’s 1,524,317,000 bushels. 
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fortnight, “God already has controlled 
the present crop.” But the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee’s chairman, in com- 
mon with many farm-belt Congressmen, 
still maintained that the Federal Treas- 
yry should pay the bill for divine ex- 
cesses. 

One fear gripped them all: bumper 
crops generally forecast falling prices; 
when prices fall, back-home voters hold 
their Senators and Representatives re- 
sponsible. Wheat and corn Congress- 
men were no less mindful of this than 
the cotton bloc; but the Southerners, 
facing 2 more urgent emergency, were 
the first to act. 

Last week they went to the White 
House and begged the Pre ident to peg 
cotton at 12 cents. By way of reply Mr. 
Roosevelt indicated that he, too, was 
familiar with voters’ habits. 

Here was an opportunity for which 
he long had waited: to revive a cher- 
ished piece of legislation killed by the 
Supreme Court to pay off the enemies 
who had upset his court plans, and to 
remind Congress it had the home vote 
to reckon with. Ever since AAA’s death 
in 1936, he had yearned for a chance to 
resuscitate it. His court proposals had 
failed to evoke the expected popular 
support; he was certain that in his fight 
for farm legislation the rural vote would 
back him. Some of these same cotton 
Congressmen had helped knife his Court 
Dill; now they had come to him, hats in 
hand. 

They wanted farm relief? The Presi- 
dent smiled and parried: farm relief 
had been right under their noses for 
three months—in the form of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1937. If 
they passed it, not only cotton but 
wheat, corn, tobacco, and rice* planters 
would be protected against tumbling 
prices. Meantime: no legislation, no 
loans. 

It was a hard bargain. Warily, his 












































*The bill originally was written to cover 
the four staples regulated by the old AAA. 
Rice growers can thank Romeo Short, 
Brinkley, Ark., planter, for their inclusion 
in the new measure. 
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FARM FACES: Washington is the 
farm leaders’ capital. Edward O’Neal 
(top), Farm Bureau Federation 
chairman, and Earl C. Smith (bot- 
tom), Illinois Agriculture Associa- 
tion, favor the administration’s pro- 
gram; Lewis J. Tabor, (center), 
National Grange Master, opposes it. 
Marvin Jones (right), House Agri- 
culture Committee chairman, hopes 
to please everybody. William F. 
Callander (left), Assistant AAA Ad- 
ministrator, forecast largest cotton, 
wheat, and corn yields in five years. 


KEYSTONE 


callers felt him out on a compromise: 
if both houses promised to make farm 
legislation first business next January, 
would the President immediately peg 
cotton at 12 cents? 

Mr. Roosevelt relented; the Senate 
gave its promise, and the House pre- 
pared to do likewise. Cotton planters 
pledging to comply with the new act 
would get loans on their 1937 crop at 
once (from 9 to 10 cents a pound, the 
amount to be fixed by the Agriculture 
Department). Cotton planters who 
raised their 1938 crops under the pro- 
visions of the new act would get cash 
subsidies on the ’37 crop (a flexible fig- 
ure guaranteeing them a total return 
of 12 cents a pound)—but they would 
not receive the subsidies until the Fall 
of 1938. 


AIM: In other words, farmers must 
pledge compliance with a program yet 
to be enacted. But their enforced ig- 
norance probably won’t exceed their 
Congressmen’s. Last week few on Cap- 
itol Hill had read the administration 
draft. About all they knew was: 

(1). That farm leaders and Agricul- 
ture Department experts wrote it 
around Secretary Henry A. Wallace’s 
ever-normal-granary principle. (2) 
That it had the backing of the powerful 
Farm Bureau Federation. (3) That it 
had languished in committee since May 
17. 

No one in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment or AAA knows just how it would 
operate or exactly what it would cost. 
Estimates vary all the way from Wal- 
lace’s $500,000,000-a-year outlay, most 
of it repayable, to the $900,000,000 guess 
of Marvin Jones, chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee. 

The bill’s twin aims are parity prices 
for the farmer and crop control for the 
government. Parity means a price at 
which the return on a given amount of 
a given crop would buy as much as it did 
in the period of 1909-14 (1919-29 for 
tobacco). If the act were in operation 
now, parity prices would be: cotton, 
16 cents; white wheat, $1.09; other 
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NEWSPHOTOS 
FRYERS: A fortnight ago a Topeka, Kan., 
newspaper want ad announced: ‘Dressed 
Frys: For Sale. Landon. Dial 29-208N5.’ 
David H. Hilliard, Negro tenant in charge 
of ex-Gov. Alfred M. Landon’s new estate, 
soon sold 300 of 1,100 Landon chickens. 
Right—Hilliard’s two sons fatten the flock. 
Above—the 1936 Republican candidate in- 
spects the mansion into which the five Lan- 
dons will move next month. 


wheat, $1.14; corn, 85 cents; rice, $3.77 
a barrel; dark tobacco, 10.2 cents; cigar 
tobacco, 13.9 cents. 

The government would guarantee 
parity prices in either of two ways: by 
subsidies making up the difference, if 
any, between world and parity prices; 
and in years of abnormal supplies, also 
by loans on surpluses to be stored for a 
more favorable market. 

To protect itself against runaway 
crop inflation, the government would 
have two devices: it could ask farmers 
to curtail their plantings and pay them 
soil conservation subsidies for doing so; 
or if such voluntary action failed to 
keep supplies from going more than 10 
to 20 per cent above normal, the govern- 
ment could step in and restrict the 
amount any farmer could sell at a profit. 
A tax penalty up to 50 per cent of the 
parity price would be levied on all 
crops sold in excess of the mandatory 
quotas. 


DOUBTS: Insofar as they compre- 
hend it, many Congressmen oppose the 
bill. The cotton bloc traditionally favors 
a maximum of benefits with a minimum 
of control. Southern Congressmen know 
that the administration’s proposal gives 
the corn man half the cash benefits, and 
they suspect that Earl C. Smith, presi- 
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dent of the Illinois Agriculture Associa- 
tion, saw to that when he helped draft 
the measure. 

Grain farmers generally are apathet- 
ic. For years they clamored for parity; 
now that enactment of a parity bill 
seems likely, they are becoming uneasy 
about the vast bureaucracy and implied 
loss of independence involved. Unlike 
the cotton planters, they expect to prof- 
it by a world shortage this year. (AI- 
though wheat and corn prices are down 
from the year’s highs, grain farmers 
still hope to get a fair return.) 

The administration tells doubters that 
the farmer’s continual call for aid makes 
crop control necessary. Secretary Wal- 
lace and the President insist that, if 
government must pay out huge sums 
when crop surpluses arise, government 
must be able to check the surpluses; 
otherwise the Treasury would pour 
money into a bottomless hole. 


® Long ago Mr. Roosevelt’s suspicion 
that Senator Smith prefers the hole 
without the bottom estranged the two. 
Well aware of this, the South Carolinian 
sent Senator Theodore Bilbo to make 
the final, desperate plea for 12-cent cot- 
ton. 

When the Mississippian returned tri- 
urnphant to the Senate, Bennett Champ 





Clark of Missouri reflected that wheat 
and corn farmers might one day need 
as speedy succor. He asked whether a 
similar agreement had been reached on 
commodities other than cotton, and Bil- 
bo comforted him: “We were assured 
that, if emergency arose, the situation 
would be taken care of.” 


~~ 


REPUBLICANS: Old Guard's Call 
To Battle Divided the Party 


For months Democratic discord has 
been sweet music to Republican ears. 
That the muted G.O.P. chorus is fat 
from harmonious has received less no 
tice. 

The fact is there are two G.O.P.'s 
One, more or less led by ex-President 
Herbert Hoover and made up of the 
Old Guard conservatives, favors an im 
mediate charge on _ the Roosevelt 
trenches. The other, composed of lib 
eral fragments recognizing Alfred M 
Landon as the party’s titular leade!, 
prefers to sit back and hope rebellious 
Democrats will pull down the New 
Deal house. : 

At present the die-hard group 
busy urging restoration of Hoover to the 
party’s “intellectual leadership.” Last 
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week it became known that the former 
President would like to call a national 
convention to outline strategy for the 
1938 Congressional elections. 

At Topeka, Kan., Landon had “no 
comment” on the convention scheme. 
The ex-Governor has other things on 
his mind. He is personally superintend- 
ing the completion of his new 26-room 
mansion, and he still has an interest in 
State politics. Topeka intimates now 
discount the report, prevalent four 
months ago, that he wants the nomina- 
tion for United States Senator next 
year; but he is engrossed in hunting a 
strong and friendly Gubernatorial can- 
didate. Such a man would enable him to 
retain control of the State Organization. 


e Other signs of life—and conflict—in 
the G.O.P. last week: 

John D. M. Hamilton of Kansas, 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, rallied committeewomen in 
Washington to discuss an intensive pre- 
cinct-by-precinct drive before the Con- 
gressional elections. 

Cc. B. Goodspeed, treasurer of the Re- 
publican National Committee, called 
for a party war chest to be raised 
through dues-paying “sustaining mem- 
berships” similar to those of lodges and 
charitable organizations. 

Representative Hamilton Fish of New 
York, resigning from the House Repub- 
lican Policy Committee, predicted the 
party would “not even carry Maine and 
Vermont in 1940” unless it purged it- 
self of “discredited reactionaries.” 

William Allen White, the “Sage of 
Emporia,” gave his party a bit of ad- 
vice via The New York Times: “The 
Republican strategy is to assume that 
the conservatives will take anyone to 
beat Roosevelt .. .” 
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LABOR: Textile Union Offers 
New Design in Silk and Rayon 


Finger a piece of silk or rayon. Its 
sheen seems to embody all that is precise 
and orderly. Yet the cloth is the prod- 
uct of industrial disorder. 

Your garment may have come from 
one of the Paterson, N.J. (“the silk 
city”) family shops—tiny mills owned 
and operated by a father, a mother, a 
couple of children, weavers all. Or it 
may have been turned out by one of the 
industry’s middle-size mills, employing 
anywhere from 50 to 250. Again, it may 
be the product of the few top-flight 
companies—big outfits like the Duplan 
Silk Corp. or Stehli Silks in Pennsyl- 
vania, or Cheney Brothers* in Man- 
chester, Conn. 

Whatever the source, intense competi- 
tion dictated the wage its makers 
earned, the profit or loss the mill owner 
netted, and the price paid at the retail 
counter. 

The family shops—called commission 
manufacturers because they sell their 
goods through brokers—must do busi- 
hess for whatever they can get from 
their middlemen. Earnings are low, and 


———— 

Cheney Bros. is one of the 
silk manufacturers ognet by T. 
contract was negotiated last May. 
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FORD: Last May a dozen United Automobile Workers organizers were beaten 
up when they tried to pass out handbills at the Ford Motor Co.’s River Rouge, 


Mich., plant gates. 


Last week U.A.W. tried again. 


Sole damage: clothes 


drenched by rain. Union solicitors stayed on the border of company property, 
and Ford special police molested nobody. 


SS 


they depress competitors’ standards. 
The medium-size manufacturers, com- 
peting with the family looms on one 
hand and with well-financed, well- 
equipped rivals on the other, must un- 
dercut wages and prices to stay in 
business. 

The industry’s Duplans and Cheneys 
can maintain a higher wage and hour 
standard only at the risk of punishing 
inroads by the rest of the industry. 

Last week this condition—admitted by 


all concerned—inspired a strike unique 
in recent labor history. The Textile 
Workers’ Organization Committee called 
out some 40,000 silk and rayon workers 
in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New 
York. Object: to make successful union- 
ization possible by imposing a common, 
minimum standard upon all competing 
elements. 


CLIQUES: Since Sidney Hillman 
founded the T.W.O.C. last spring as a 
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THE FEDERAL WEEK* 


The President: 


Vetoed getns resolution authorizing 
War Department to report a comprehen- 
sive  — for flood control, water-power 
deve = and soil conservation—be- 
cause it preempts legal functions of “nu- 
merous governmental agencies,” such as 
the Agriculture and [Interior Depart- 
ments, and ——— and duplicates the 
eS Langs work already in 
progress under ... the National Re- 
sources Committee.” 


Senate: 


Sent to President bill providing tem- 
orary administration for the $75, v 

nneville Dam on the Columbia River: 
the Secretary of War shall complete and 
maintain the project; an administrator, 
appointed by he Secreta of Interior, 
will distribute and sell i us power un- 
der — of a committee represent- 
ing the Departments of War, Interior, 
and Agriculture, and the Federal Power 
Commission. 


Sent to House bill forbidding, within 
500 feet of foreign embassies, picketing 
“designed ... to intimidate, coerce, or 
bring into public odium any foreign gov- 
ernment .. . or the officers thereof’; 
demonstrations “as a result of bona fide 
labor disputes” over construction or re- 
pair of embassy properties is permitted. 

Sent to House bill permitting the Mu- 
nitions Board and President to sell and 
export helium in “non-military” quanti- 
ties to companies for “medical, scientific, 
and commercial purposes, including in- 
flation of passenger-carrying airships.” 
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Sent to House Reynolds Bill assuring 
veterans of future wars death and disa- 
bility benefits no less than those now 
granted World War veterans. 


Sent to House omnibus flood-control 
measure authorizing appropriation of 
$24,877,000 to construct levies, flood 
walls, and drainage systems. 


Sent back to House for action on 
amendments the $31,000, Army and 
Navy Housing Bill. 


Sent to President bill appropriating 
$30,000,000 for 90 per cent rebates to 
thirteen States, Alaska, and Hawaii on 
taxes paid into the Federal Treasury 
through failure to 7 approved unem- 
ployment-insurance laws by Dec. 31, 1936, 
deadline. 


Sent to President bill authorizing 
$53,701,525 in new rivers and harbors 
projects. 


Passed resolution authorizing Judiciary 
Committee to conduct recess investiga- 
tion of lower-court’ procedure. 


Condition of the Treasury: 
(Week ended Aug. 12) 


121,337,791.52 
135,741,577.91 


$2,823,791,302.94 
$ 06 


Receipts 
Expenditures 


Balance 
Deficit, fiscal year 
Public Debt 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in this issue. 
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major affiliate of the C.I.O., he has 
avoided widespread walkouts. Except- 
ing a few localized strikes, 500-odd 
‘organizers have used negotiation rather 
than direct attack to sign up mills em- 
ploying about 200,000 of the textile in- 
dustry’s 14,000,000 workers. 

Among Eastern silk and rayon mak- 
ers, Hillman missionaries found many of 
the smaller mills willing to come in—if 
assured that union contracts would not 
boost costs beyond competitors’ levels. 
After last week’s strike call, this com- 
mon concern crystallized in the forma- 
tion of the Silk and Rayon Manufac- 
turers Association—organized by David 
Kole, a young Paterson attorney who 
once served NRA’s Silk Code Authority. 
“We believe it possible now,” he said, 
“to curtail the continual chiseling of 
manufacturing cliques.” 

A Duplan Corporation official and 
spokesman for other big Pennsylvania 
mills agreed with Kole’s view that “this 
division [the smaller mills] of the textile 
industry has almost completely ruined 
itself.” But: “There is no reason why 
the C.I.0. should be urged to attack the 
larger manufacturers in Pennsylvania 
. . . The large plants have maintained 
the NRA standards...” 

By the week end, T.W.O.C. claimed 
contracts covering 15,000 silk and rayon 
workers and the new association’s 60 
members had accepted the T.W.O.C. 
standard—a five-day, 40-hour week, and 
minimum weekly pay of $18 for weavers, 
$15 for other workers. This week the 
union moved upon the industry’s lowest 
group: representatives of Paterson’s 
family shops entered negotiations at 
Hillman’s New York office. 


os 


CRIME: An Episode at a Mailbox 
In the Pine Woods of Georgia 


Everybody in Appling County knew 
the Whitteds were feudin’ with the 
O’Quinns. Ever since the government 
rehabilitated Miles Whitted and his wife 
and five children into those parts of 
the South Georgia piny woods, there’d 
been trouble about cows. 

Two years ago one of the O’Quinn 
cows got into the Whitted pasture, and 
Whitted took a shot at it. Then an 
O’Quinn got to accusing Whitted’s pa 
of stealing eggs. Not long ago the 
O’Quinns’ oldest boy smacked a Whitted 
youngster with a glass jug. 

One day last week Miles Whitted and 
his boy Bill, 18, trudged up the road to 
get their mail at the box across from 
Isham O’Quinn’s combination store 
and home. Three of the seven O’Quinn 
children were sleeping. Mrs. O’Quinn 
was on the front porch with the young- 
est O’Quinn in her arms. As soon as 
she saw the Whitteds coming, she took 
the baby inside and returned with a 
rifle. 

She shot once as Whitted pulled his 
revolver. His first bullet killed her. 
Then O’Quinn came out of the store 
blazing away with a revolver, and 
Whitted killed him. The sheriff gave 
Whitted a day or so to rest up from 
wounds in the scalp and forearm be- 
fore arresting him. 
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FAR EAST: ‘Ping Sui’ and a Murder; 


Man, Nature Again Devastate China 


Far Eastern diplomats last week con- 
tinued to insist they were trying to 
avert a war between China and Japan. 
This did not alter the fact that war—if 
that word signifies military operations 
on a major scale—had arrived. Just as 
absence of the dread term did not pre- 
vent Japan from conquering Manchuria 
in 1932 and Italy from annexing 
Ethiopia in 1936, so in this case it will 
not prevent the Japanese from extend- 
ing their conquests on the Chinese 
continent. 


(Ping) to Suiyuan (Sui) through Kal- 
gan, chief city of that vast nomad 
region that used to be known as Inner 
Mongolia. (This comprises the northern 
sections of Suiyuan and Chahar—two 
of North China’s five provinces—anq 
borders Soviet-dominated, military anti- 
Japanese Outer Mongolia). 

The Tokyo Generals consider domina- 
tion of Inner Mongolia indispensable 
for the protection of Manchukuo and 
the new North China conquest against 
“Bolshevik bandits”—Soviet Mongols on 





WIDE WORLD 


Master of Peiping: Major Gen. Torashino Kawabe 


PING SUI: Major Gen. Torashino 
Kawabe—who a fortnight ago formally 
occupied Peiping for the Mikado—last 
week consolidated his regime by “regu- 
lating” public education, grooming a 
petty local war lord (Chin Sieh-yuan) 
as Governor of the district, and plaster- 
ing the ancient capital with placards: 
“Establish autonomy in North China— 
make it a garden of joy!” 

But Kawabe’s main task consisted of 
shunting through to the northwest the 
vanguard of Japan’s Ping Sui Armies. 
This campaign derives its name from 
the railroad that runs from Peiping 


native army that 


the north, Chinese 
Republicans on the 
west. Ping Sui 
penetration is the 
main goal of the 
war they have just 
launched—no mat- 
ter how much more 
spectacular may 
appear their opera- 
tions farther south. 

Last week the 
Mikado’s Ping Sui 
army lined up for 
the first major bat- 
tle of the current 
conflict. Its pur- 
pose: to capture 
the fortified city of 
Nankow, some 15 
miles from Peiping, 
and the pass above 
it—where the Great 
Wall dips into a 
narrow gorge. Two 
centuries before 
Christ, the Chinese 
built Nankow as a 
defense against the 
Tartars. Who holds 
Nankow Pass holds 
the key to all 
North China from 
the west. 

The Japanese— 
10,000 men _ with 
cavalry, tanks, and 
siege guns—moved 
forward relentless- 
ly until they came 
within sight of 
Nankow. Then a 
had guessed their 


purpose but underestimated their re 
serves came out to fight them. 

For 24 hours the Japanese had an 
opportunity to prove their boast of 
being the world’s ablest bayonet fight- 
ers (their equivalent of fencing is 4 
two-handed business with swords that 
will halve a man with one slash). But 
artillery won the day. 

The natives gave up their ruined 
stronghold, but not the pass with its 


four historic watchtowers. 


Here they 


enjoyed a good laugh at the expense of 
their adversaries’ thoroughness: the big 
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Czarist epaulettes: the Russians 


Shanghailanders 


Seven miles along the Whang- 
poo River—on mudflats first oc- 
cupied in 1843 by buccaneering 
Britons—stretches Shanghai’s In- 
ternational Settlement. Now the 
area contains 20,000 Japanese, 8,000 
Britis:, 4,000 Americans, 2,000 
French, 10,000 other foreigners, 
and 1,500,000 Chinese (2,000,000 
more C‘inese live in the rest of 
Shanghai). To protect their homes 
most ablebodied men enroll in the 
Settlement’s International Volun- 
teer Army—a sort of National 
Guard. Only paid members: a 
battalion of White Russians, far 
from home and mostly broke. 


BLACK STAR 


The Chinese also serve The Star of David: Jewish battalion 
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At the Aviation Palace, Nanking students can learn... 
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how Chinese mechanics assemble German-built planes... 
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and how American Curtiss ‘Hawks’ are flown 





guns systematically shelled every ridge 
where observers detected the silhouettes 
of armed men. Not until they hag 
wasted thousands of yen in ammunition 
(the war is costing Tokyo some $5,000,- 
000 a day) did the Japanese discover 
they had been firing at dummies. 

For more than ten days, while they 
awaited reinforcements from Kalgan, 
4,000 Chinese held Nankow Pass against 
the Ping Sui army’s suicidal onslaughts, 

Nature, rather than men, slowed up 
the advance. Great floods—such as ip 
the past have killed millions ang 
changed the course of the Yellow River, 
“China’s Sorrow’—spread over the 
Hopei plains. Watery disaster already 
had paralyzed Southern Manchukuo, 
delaying the transfer of Japanese troops 
from Mukden to Tientsin and thence 
to Peiping. 


MURDER: Last Spring, Nanking ap- 
pointed O.K. Yui Mayor of Shanghai 
(the Chinese city outside the Inter- 
national Settlement) because of his 
reputation for diplomacy in dealing 
with Westerners. O.K. Yui prides him- 
self on his use of idiomatic English: 
also on his bumptiousness, which he 
mistakes for Anglo-Saxon spirits and 
which has often irritated Shanghai- 
landers (permanent foreign residents 
of China’s greatest city). They some- 
times refer to him as “O.K., Hooey.” 
Which rhymes with his name. 

Last week Shanghailanders had good 
reason to dislike Mayor Yui—though 
the real blame fell not on him but on 
an incident which everybody had feared 
and whose consequences had been pre- 
dicted. The Chinese version: Lieuten- 
ant Oyhama and a Japanese seaman 
demanded admittance at the Hungjao 
Airport; they had no passes, and the 
sentries challenged them; the Japanese 
drew guns; result—everybody killed. 

“Apologize for this fiendish act and 
withdraw all troops from the Shanghai 
district!” demanded the Admiral in 
command on the Whangpoo River. 
Mayor Yui refused. The Admiral then 
landed 4,000 marines, who joined 3,000 
already on duty. Yui remained firm. 
By this time one cruiser and some 30 
other Japanese warships had concen- 
trated in the Whangpoo. But they 
failed to impress Yui. “There is noth- 
ing left, then,” announced the Mikado’s 
Admiral, “but for us to take up a de- 
fensive position.” 

This the Japanese did the follow- 
ing day by starting a bombardment 
that dwarfed the 1932 strafing. It was 
all the more intense because thousands 
of Nanking troops streamed into the 
city and met the steel-helmeted marines 
on better than even terms. 

This pleased foreigners, who see their 
$12,000,000,000 Yangtze Valley invest- 
ments endangered by Tokyo’s military 
greed. But such considerations didn't 
enter the head of Mayor Yui: he threw 
white Shanghai into a panic by an- 
nouncing that, since the Japanese used 
a part of the foreign settlement (Hong- 
kew) as a base of operations, the Chi- 
nese could not as in 1932) guarantee 
the safety of any of the settlement. 

It was a desperate attempt to scare 
the Japanese. But it didn’t work. Sat- 
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Japanese 


urday a fleet of Nanking planes at- 
tacked the floating artillery in the 
Whangpoo; in getting away, they 
dropped high explosives on the Bund 
(comparable to Chicago’s North Shore 
Drive). Toll: 863 killed, including three 
Americans; 1,140 wounded. 

From then on it became a case of 
every man for himself. Those foreign- 
ers who could, got out of town. The 
rest took to their cellars. 
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NEAR EAST: Dictator's Sun 
Sets While Neighbors Quarrel 


In the region where Europe, Africa, 
and Asia come together, violence is al- 
ways close under the surface. Last 
week it broke out in spots. Stern 
military measures prevented - serious 
eruptions. 


IRAQ: Bakr Sidky Pasha lived by 
violence.- Though he was only 18 when 
he joined the Turkish Army, he had 
earned a reputation as a competent 
fighter before the World War ended. 


. .. and the Emperor’s troopers learn to ride without boots or’ saddle 
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cavalry: horses are trained to swim flood waters... 


Afterward, he rose fast in the councils 
of his native Iraq—then a British man- 
dated kingdom salvaged from the ruins 
of the Turkish Empire. 

By 1933 Sidky had become so power- 
ful that he maneuvered himself into 
control of Iraq’s army. He lost out 
temporarily when his over-weening 
ruthlessness prompted him to order a 
massacre of Iraq’s Christian minority, 
the Assyrians; worldwide protests forced 
him to resign. But last October he came 
back with a bang. 

Sidky besieged Bagdad with young 
King Ghazi’s best troops, air-bombarded 
the capital with leaflets giving the 
Cabinet two hours to quit, and the 
same day hand-picked a new govern- 
ment with himself as Permanent Chief 
of Staff—Dictator in effect. The coup 
was not entirely bloodless; strong-armed 
squads ran down and murdered Sidky’s 
chief -rival, Defense Minister Jafar 
Pasha al-Askari. 

Last week Bakr Sidky Pasha died by 
violence. He was sitting at the Mosul 
airport admiring a phenomenon beyond 
his control—the going down of the sun 
—while he waited for his Turkey-bound 


plane to refuel. Without warning, a 
sentry started firing on him. His best 
friend, Air Chief Mohamed Ali Jawdat, 
leaped up to shield Sidky, but the bul- 
lets killed. both men. 

Why? The Dictator-in-fact was en- 
route to witness the Turkish Army 
maneuvers. He had a deep admiration 
for Turkey and even more for Ger- 
many (his wife was German). Sidky 
considered himself the torchbearer of 
the desert—rival of Ibn Saud, pro- 
British King of Arabia. He stamped 
out minorities and persecuted the Jews 
—the most violent Moslem protest to 
Britain’s plan for partitioning Pales- 
tine came from Bagdad. 

Sidky’s assassin, a Kurdish soldier, 
said he killed to avenge the murder of 
Jafar and persecution of the Kurds. 
The motive mattered little; the effect 
matters more. The most immediate 
menace to the British Navy’s Near 
Eastern (Mosul) oil reserves has been 
eliminated. 


SYRIA: This mandate of Paris is 


another offspring of the League of Na- 
tions. Of all countries bordering on 
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the Mediterranean it is probably the 
most intrigue-ridden—partly because it 
is an economic liability to far-off, 


_ troubled France. 


In this Near Eastern hotbed for fif- 
teen years Arab nationalism has clashed 
with the European authorities, with 
the Christians of Lebanon, and with 
the Turks of Antioch and Alexandretta. 
Fascist and Nazi agents have found it 
fertile ground—so have’ emissaries 
from Moscow. The French executive 
has never been strong; but the French 
Foreign Legion has often had occasion 
to use it as a proving ground. 

Last September Premier Léon Blum 
thought he would save his* country 
money and please idealists everywhere 
by offering Syria independence. His 
scheme called for an Arab State and a 
Christian republic, Lebanon. But as in 
the recent case of Palestine, local lead- 
ers protested violently. The Kurds, a 
Moslem minority, objected to their in- 
clusion in Lebanon. The Moslems ob- 
jected to any division at all. 

Last week the French Army again 
made itself unpopular by going into 
action. Aircraft blasted the mud vil- 
lages of Kurds bent on carving up 
Lebanon Christians, and mechanized 
brigades rushed north to prevent Turks 
from chopping up Arabs. 


PALESTINE: In the Holy Land, 17,- 
000 British troops prevented outbreaks 
such as those which recently prompted 
a British commission to recommend the 
country’s division into an Arab and a 
Jewish State. The World. Zionist 
Congress at Zurich reluctantly ap- 
proved the plan “in principle’—over 
the objections of Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 
of New York. He insisted the Hebrew 
State must be enlarged to absorb 200,000 
Fascist-baited Jews by 1940. 
Cost of the absorption: $175,000,000, 
to come from the ample coffers of 
American Jewry. 
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SPAIN: Heat Slows Up Fighting, 
Experts Evaluate Air Warfare 


Nearly everywhere in Spain last week 
the officers let the men keep to their 
dugouts—protection against the sun, not 
bullets. The men cursed: “This heat 
would melt the devil’s own pitchfork...” 
but secretly they rejoiced. (So did the 
diplomats who fied their stuffy palaces 
in European capitals for relief at moun- 
tain and seaside resorts—letting the 
ever-present question of foreign inter- 
vention in Spain go hang for the dog 
days.) 

The Red government daily reported 
increasing defections from Gen. Fran- 
cisco Franco’s ranks; it also broadcast 
news of calamitous quarrels among the 
factions making up his army. Some of 
the claims, at least, had foundation in 
fact. Italy still has between 80,000 and 
100,000 officers and men in Spain; Ger- 
many, some 10,000 technicians; they 
know Franco would be lost without 
them and—despite their own mediocre 
successes—they rub it in. 

But such animosity was largely local- 
ized. Far deeper dissension imperiled 


Luis Companys 
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the Valencia government: Premier Juan 
Negrin once again found his rule cha). 
lenged by politicians who put their fac. 
tions’ objectives ahead of the main busj. 
ness in hand—beating the Fascists, 

Russian-style censorship (silence op 
the facts plus unstinted broadcasts of 
propaganda) failed completely to camoy- 
flage the crisis. Its magnitude could be 
gauged by the announcement that Va. 
lencia had “taken over” the adminis. 
tration of Catalonia. Soon after Fran. 
co’s coup thirteen months ago, Luis 
Companys had declared Barcelona in. 
dependent; but in the end all his clever. 
ness and fiery oratory failed to weld the 
Catalans. Some wanted to proceed with 
the setting up of a Soviet republic; 
others wanted to help their Red broth- 
ers; still others wanted to make a deal 
with Franco. 

Now—if Valencia’s claims come true 
—they will all have to join the army. 
And they are desperately needed. Al- 
though the opposing armies seemed 
completely deadlocked, the fact re- 
mained that in one year of war the Reds 
have not recaptured a single important 
center taken by Franco. 


LESSONS: Even those military pun- 
dits who preen themselves on deflating 
aircraft enthusiasts admitted the Span- 
ish deadlock had resulted largely from 
equality in the skies. The war supplied 
definite data on this point—though the 
opposing armies’ fantastic claims ob- 
scured the true effectiveness of planes 
in many specific actions. 

Like most regular army officers (those 
not trapped and shot by the govern- 
ment) the majority of Spain’s ranking 
flyers joined Franco in July, 1936. This 
helped him ferry troops from Africa 
despite Madrid’s temporary superiority 
at sea. 

Spanish air material was poor. Ma- 
drid made use of its vast gold reserves to 
buy aircraft from France—and got 
rooked with a batch of flying junks dat- 
ing from the World War. The Whites 
sent their Fascist allies an S.O.S. and 
by October some 200 German and Italian 


ships, with crews to match, swept the 
Castilian skies almost unchallenged. 
This was Franco’s brightest period 


(relief of Toledo, capture of San Se- 
bastian, near éncirclement of Madrid). 
He advanced by a series of infantry 
shocks—3 to 5 miles on either side of a 
main road—invariably prepared by air- 
craft, which demoralized the enemy and 
screened the massing of artillery and 
tanks. 

In October, Madrid began receiving 
ships from Russia. The chatos combat 
craft copied from the Boeing, and the 
Katiouskas bombers modeled on the 
Douglas surprised the Fascists. When 
in trouble, the bombers escaped with 
amazing speed. The chatos’ climbing 
qualities (American compressor en- 
gines) made them superior in high-alti- 
tude fighting; it was easy for them to 
get above the enemy and then dive. 

Bombers attacking a city fly high— 
and the chatos have proved efficient in 
turning away the Fascists. But combat 
planes strafing trenches fly low. To 
dive at them would be suicide. And in 
this department the Italians have won 
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Jaurels with highly maneuverable Fiats. 







































































= Notable exception: Guadalajara. Fog, 
ace shrouding the hills from which the 
Isi- Black Arrow column advanced, pre- 
yented aircraft from supporting the 
on troops; the Red planes, taking off from 
of Madrid, strafed the Fascists at will. 
U- Outstanding example of the plane as 
be a deciding factor: the fall of Bilbao. 
Tae The Reds lacked airports. 
\is- > 
in- 
uis GERMANY: A Man of Breeding 
in- 
“4 Avoids Meeting His ‘Friends’ 
“ From 1933 until last year Ernst Hanf- 
ic: staengl served as Adolf Hitler’s court 
th. jester. Last March the ham-handed 
al Harvard graduate mysteriously van- 
ished from Germany, to reappear in 
ue Switzerland, then in London, where he 
ay. has since remained. Last week in Vien- 
Al. na one of his friends revealed the “inside 
ed story” of his flight. 
re Hanfstaengl was a _ gentleman, a 
ds prominent man in Munich society. Hit- 
int ler took to him fourteen years ago be- 
cause of his influence and money and 
his ability to thump out Wagner’s 
n- mighty strains on the piano. Later the 
ng Fiihrer relied on “Putzi” as a personal 
n- buffer at social functions and rewarded 
ym him with a sinecure: supervisor of for- 
ed eign correspondents in the Reich. 
he But what one takes from a clown one 
\b- cannot forgive in a man of breeding. 
es Besides tact and glee, Putzi possessed a 
fiendish wit, and he made one crack too 
se many. He began to irritate Nazi official- 
n- dom from the first with his baiting of 
ng Paul Joseph Goebbels, physically un- 
Lis fortunate Propaganda Minister and his 
ca bitterest rival for the Fiihrer’s favor. 
ty Then Putzi turned on Joachim von Rib- EUROPEAN 
bentrop, Reich Ambassador who horri- watts 
. ror ss Pilgrimage: for a touch of the Fuehrer’s hand, these 
a- Sed Brktems by giving Gagree V5 the ‘American Nazis traveled 7,000 miles from Calitornia 
to Nazi salute in Buckingham Palace; he 
ot called him Brickendrop—a dropper of —>—__ 
t- diplomatic bricks. 
es He lost his soft job. And one night hides behind a screen in the crowded ment’s booting out of three German 
rd last March, when gin had given his drawing room, playing an accordion; “correspondents” two weeks ago. The 
in tongue an extra twist, he spoke the first he plays softly, then dashes out sud- __ editor’s indignation was all the more 
1e greatest heresy: he called Gen. Fran-  denly, playing loudly; he jigs about the uncompromising because The Times 
cisco Franco’s Moorish troops “the new room, stops, gets his breath, and spouts has maintained a strictly pro-Nazi pol- 
yd friends of Aryan culture.” A few days jokes at the Fiihrer and his guests. icy—if anything, Ebbut’s reporting has 
e- later he received orders to leave for given Adolf Hitler all the breaks. 
). Spain on an urgent mission. . Black as That this day might now be over and 
ry Guards who escorted him to a plane BRITAIN: Thunderer Regrets that the Fiihrer might live to rue its 
a handed him his sealed “instructions,” passing, the old Thunderer hinted in 
re which he dutifully opened after the ship Lack of ‘Civilized Courtesies’ terms comprehensible to the lowest 
d had left the ground—and which turned Brown Shirt brow. “There could be no 
id out to be a letter from Dr. Goebbels. Its Britain’s real rulers fall into four question of replacement of Mr. Ebbut 
substance: you will soon meet your’ categories: the aristocracy—hereditary by a more amenable correspondent. 
g Bolshevik friends—that is, as soon as wealth; the City—financiers and indus- [His expulsion] would merely confirm 
at you are dropped out of this ship over trialists; the Church of England; and _ in their opinion those people who con- 
e the Red trenches. The Times. sider that Nazis standards do not ac- 
e But some guardian angel flew faster Last week Geoffrey Dawson, sandy- cord with the usual courtesies of civil- 
n than the plane. When it landed in haired editor of the 152-year-old Lon- ized international life. [It] would be a 
h Munich to refuel for the 700-mile “ride,” don daily, suffered an attack of imperial serious setback for . . . an improvement 
g Putzi managed to give his guards the indignation that might well be described of Anglo-German relations.” 
. slip—and “after seventeen hours... as a diplomatic incident. The German The Junker’s jinx—an unmitigated 
i. the most terrifying of my life’ reached Government had given Norman Ebbut _ tactlessness that time and again has cost 
0 comparative safety in Switzerland. two weeks to get out of Berlin, where the Germans hard-earned foreign sym- 
Now Hitler has a real court jester, for fifteen years he has represented pathy—already had imperiled those re- 
Pe one of the regular medieval vintage, The Times; the expulsion order com- lations. The tactful British Govern- 
a with the vulgar, harmless humor of the plained his reporting had been “exclu- ment had refused to clarify its reasons 
t yokel. He is almost a dwarf, round as_ sively anti-German... a violation of for expelling the three Nazis a fortnight 
" a beer barrel. His name is Kannenberg; the hospitality extended.” ago, but by last week the truth had be- 
" his technical title, Housekeeper of Dawson of course knew the real rea- come common property. 
n Berchtesgaden. His cleverest turn: he son: retaliation for the British Govern- The ousted scribblers were by no 
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means reporters in the journalistic 
sense. Headed by Wolf Dietrich Langen 
(a propagandist so violent that even 
friendly Italians booted him out of 
Rome last February), they served in an 
espionage ring of 400 secret agents. Its 
chief purpose: to enroll Britain’s 20,000 
German residents in a vast listening 
body to collect British secrets. 

Some of the prospective eavesdrop- 
pers were businessmen, useful in sound- 
ing out officials and financiers; most 
were servants—it came out last week 
that the British Foreign Office had in- 
structed its employes to hire no Ger- 
man help. To keep the 20,000 snoopers 
in line, Nazi secret police had come to 
Britain, registered as correspondents, 
and clumsily threatened unwilling com- 
patriots. In addition, they furthered 
the cause by flattering Sir Oswald Mos- 
ley’s tin-toy Fascists and badgering Jew- 
ish refugees fromthe Reich. 







































e After completing a one-year sentence 
for brandishing a pistol at Edward VIII 
one year ago this week, George Andrew 
McMahon, 34-year-old Irishman, was 
released from Wandsworth Prison: “He 
knows I never meant him any harm. I 
was prevented from sending a humble 
note to him on the occasion of his mar- 
riage in which I told him that, inasmuch 
as he himself had been so harshly dealt 
with, it was not for me to complain.” 
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U.S.S.R.: Demon's Disciples Found 
In Stalin's Remotest Provinces 


The word passed from mouth to 
mouth. Horsemen brought it across high 
plateaus where less than 2% inches of 
rain have fallen in nine years. Moham- 
medan deer and tiger hunters exchanged 
it in the steaming, wooded valleys. Slit- 
eyed shepherds mumbled it wonderingly 
as they sat in their mud and felt hovels, 
built low to the ground because of fre- 
quent earthquakes. 

“Trotsky!” What was it? Apparently 
a demon. Throughout the Soviet Re- 
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primitive tresiles and Five Year Plan bridges spoke of Trotsky 
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publics of Central Asia—Turkestan, 
Uzbekistan, Tajikstan, Kirghiz—the 
strange word inspired terror. The spec- 
ter of Trotsky, enemy of progress and 
prosperity, towered higher than Mount 
Kaufmann (23,386 feet)—highest peak 
in the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics and only slightly lower than Mount 
Everest to the south. 

Last week armed representatives of 
the Little Father in Moscow ousted from 
office President Nedyrbai Aijitakoff, 
Premier Kaikisize Atabaieff, and nine 
other administrators of the Turkestan 
Republic. They had been found guilty 
of incredible things: plotting with peo- 
ples they had scarcely heard of—the 
Germans and the Japanese—and with 
the demon, Trotsky. Previously the 
secret police had arrested Premier 
Chirincho Shotemor and his Tajik Re- 
public Ministers on similarly fantastic 
charges. 


ROUNDUP: Joseph Stalin’s revolu- 
tion has now affirmed itself in every 
section of the sprawling, loose-jointed 
Russian empire. Last week Siberian 
executioners polished off 72 “Trotsky- 
ists’ accused of wrecking an express 
train—and brought the Far East purge 
total to 310. * 

The secret service has cleaned out 
every walk of life except the peasantry 
(the kulaks, or farm profiteers, have 
been little molested since the mass 
butcheries of 1928). This month inquisi- 
tors arrested Poet Laureate Besimian- 
ski, denounced N. S. Derjavian and’ S. 
Obnorsky, editors of the Academy of 
Science Dictionary; and accused Pope 
Pius XI of maintaining a White Russian 
espionage school in Rome. 

Stalin’s revolution has hit most vici- 
ously at the ranks of industrial workers 
—a fact which the Communists of 
France, Spain, and other countries are 
beginning to realize with growing dis- 
may. The essence of bolshevism »was 
glorification of the Productive Prole- 
tariat above all other classes. Now 
Stalin appears to be creating a com- 
munism that is all his own—and it 
doesn’t seem to differ a great deal, at 
bottom, from the regime of Paul, the 
Mad Czar. 
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Stalin disciplined chiefs of these Uzbek and Tajik folk . 


their muscles, children, and hunting eagles in Moscow’s Red Square 
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SEX CRIMES: New York Intends 
To End Them, But Wonders How 


Until recently, “nice” people never 
talked about sex crimes; like the female 
leg in the ’90s they were admitted but 
ignored. Family newspapers reported 
them in properly ambiguous language. 
Women and children, who should have 
feared them, scarcely knew they existed. 

But by last week degeneracy had 
forced itself into the public’s conscious- 
ness. Since March, four New York girls 
—the oldest only 9—had beerrraped and 
murdered; police had nabbed and wrung 
confessions from all four killers. Press 
and public might shut their eyes to 
minor sex offenses, but six months of 
bloody horror had called a halt to 
squeamishness. Officials and citizens 
alike pondered prevention and cure. 


ABNORMALITY: New York State 
gives the degenerate good reasons to 
think twice before he commits his crime. 
For abusing or impairing the morals of 
children, he may go to jail for one to 
three years. First-degree rape is a max- 
imum twenty-year offense. 

Few sex criminals can defend them- 
selves on grounds of insanity. New York 
defines legal insanity as “a disease of 
the brain rendering a person incapable 
of distinguishing between right and 
wrong in respect to the offense charged.” 
The definition applies to a single act, 
not to a mental condition; and most de- 
generates kill their own chances of in- 
sanity defense by trying to escape or 
to conceal the crime. 

But prison merely removes the offend- 
ers from society temporarily. They in- 
variably return uncured. Of New York’s 
four child-murderers, one had a pre- 
vious conviction for rape, one for tam- 
pering with a child, and one had been 
sent to Bellevue Hospital for observa- 
tion after exposing himself indecently 
before his own daughter. 


J 


Lawrence Marks: accused of murder 
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No one has yet found a physical cure 
for the sexually abnormal. Kansas 
castrates the feeble-minded, California 
has a castration law which it doesn’t 
enforce—and most other States consider 
the method cruel even for degenerates. 
Nine States allow sterilization of sex 
criminals. But both operations encour- 
age sex crimes: sterilized and castrated 
men lose only the power to beget chil- 
dren. 

Psychiatry is probably the only real 
solution. And scientists admit they, as 
well as the law, have much to learn be- 
fore they can prescribe a remedy. 

Psychiatry does know that sex in- 
sanity begins in childhood and has no 
connection with heredity. A child may 
develop abnormal sex habits. As he 
grows older, his perverted impulses 
strengthen every time he surrenders to 
them, weaken every time he resists. Ac- 
cording to Freud, early sex frustration 
causes abnormal repercussions in later 
life. The final product is violent—Jack- 
the-rippers, dabblers in warm _ blood, 
corpse ravishers, and rapists. New York 
police agree on the most horrible case 
in their records: Albert Fish, 65, father 
of a respectable family, in 1928 raped 
6-year-old Grace Budd, cut her to pieces, 
and drank her blood. 

Most degenerates realize their ab- 
normality, but can’t help themselves. 
Each of New York’s four recent offend- 
ers blamed his crime on a vague but ir- 
resistible impulse to “do something.” 
Once he released the urge, he felt sated 
and relaxed. Depending upon _ the 
patient’s will power, psychiatrists can 
cure an occasional case by teaching him 
a hobby, keeping him so busy he has 
little time to think, or inducing him to 
marry a compatible woman. 


PLEA: Last week New York head- 
lines told of the arrest of Lawrence 
Marks, 49-year-old married ex-hospital 
orderly, for the rape and strangulation 
of Paula Magagna, 8, in a Brooklyn 
cellar. 

The police department, headed by 
Commissioner Lewis J. Valentine, im- 
mediately started listing all known sex 


criminals, in order to check their move- 
ments when crimes occur. Assistant 
Chief Inspector John A. Lyons, head of 
the new sex-crime bureau, begged par- 
ents’ cooperation: don’t let children 
walk the streets alone, warn them not 
to talk with or accept gifts from stran- 
gers, and don’t let fear of publicity in 
duce concealment of offenses to chil- 
dren. 

Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia made 
a well-timed announcement of a pro- 
gram he had studied for eighteen 
months. Plan: on completion of thei: 
terms, sex convicts would go to Bellevus 
Hospital for ten days’ observation; if 
found insane, they would be committed 
to asylums; if not insane, they couldn’! 
plead insanity as a defense for late: 
crimes. 

La Guardia also advised judges to 
avoid legal technicalities. (The law for- 
bids rape conviction on the woman’s un- 
supported testimony; either an eye-wit- 
ness or a confession must corroborate 
her story.) “I think this will put a stop 
to that,” he predicted. “God help the 
judge who turns one of these men 
loose, if anything happens afterward.” 

Psychiatrists praised the Mayor’s plan 
as a good start, but doubted its effective- 
ness—most sex criminals are psycho- 
pathic, not insane. Half-heartedly, they 
endorsed one other solution: permanent 
“pervert asylums,” instead of insane 
asylums. 

Three days later Joan Kuleba, 4, was 
found raped and strangled in a shack in 
a Staten Island swamp. After 37 hours’ 
questioning, Simon Elmore, 57-year-old 
WPA house painter who broke the news 
of the crime after he “found” the body, 
confessed. A grand jury indicted hin 
in fifteen minutes. 

His story resembled all the others: 
he met the child on the beach and 
showed her a grasshopper in a bottle; 
when they became friendly, he led he: 
to the shack, attacked her, throttled her 
with the shoulder strap of her sun suit, 
and hid the body under a broken section 
of brick wall. His confession over, E)- 
more sighed: “My conscience is cleai 
now. I feel better.” 





INTERNATIONAL, ACME 


Commissioner Valentine and Mayor La Guardia warring on degeneracy 
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VOICES: Opera Doctor Recalls 
Singers’ Colds, Temperaments 


For two-score years Sir Milsom Rees 
has been one of London’s best-known 
physicians. He attended Queen Alex- 
andra, Queen Mary, and the late King 
George; his greater fame, however, has 
come from treating singers at the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden. For The 
British Medical Journal which arrived 
in the United States last week, Dr. Rees 
has recalled sights seen and thoughts 
provoked as he peered down famous 
gullets. 

Barristers may harangue juries six 
hours a day for 300 days a year and 
suffer no particularly ill effects. But 
the terrific strain imposed by a single 
night’s performance of an operatic role 
is exhausting, damaging labor. “In the 
great operas,” the laryngologist finds, 
“practically all the tenors have bari- 
tone cords to enable them to carry on 
their tremendously heavy work, forc- 
ing their voices through perhaps an 
orchestra of 120. One has only to 
listen to the voice of a Siegfried—or a 
Briinhilde—bursting through a huge 
orchestra to realize the strain . . 
Only a few can take such parts without 
injury 2+ s 

“Melba, when near the end of her 
career, would very occasionally in the 
last act of Faust make an error in her 
production, and twenty minutes later a 
little mucous vesicle might have been 
noticed at the edge of her vocal cords, 
disappearing in a few days after rest 
and treatment. Tetrazzini had hemor- 
rhages of the vocal cords on two oc- 
casions, due to a slight tearing of the 
il: 

These, fortunately, are extreme cases. 
Generally the worst thing singers have 
to contend with is catarrh—inflamma- 
tion of mucous membranes. This usual- 
ly affects nose, postnasal spaces, 
pharynx, larynx, and _ trachea—but 
avoids vocal cords. To correct the con- 
dition, Dr. Rees suggests an alkaline 
spray containing menthol; he some- 
times supplements this with minute 
amounts of cocaine. Inhalation ~ of 
various mixtures completes the treat- 
ment. If only the nose is involved, he 
utilizes a mildly anesthetic mixture of 
soothing ephedrine, carbolic acid,. and 
stovaine. 

Older singers’ tonsils, he says, should 
not be removed unless absolutely neces- 
sary. In student days, before tone-pro- 
duction has been permanently set, it is 
all right; but a tonsillectomy will al- 
most always change the voice slightly. 

Dr. Rees names the most difficult 
task a man in his line of practice has 
to face: pronouncing judgment on stars 
who feel themselves unable to sing. 
Generally the real cause is stage fright, 
which strikes old-timers and newcomers 
alike, but illness is always claimed. 
“The delicacy of the task,” he sighs, 
“of the laryngologist who has to give 
an opinion on the lady in question will 
be readily appreciated, as well as the 
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ECLIPSE: When the moon puts the sun in total eclipse, radio announcers ex- 
citedly tell what it looks like and reporters describe the feverish activity of 
scientists. Then the public forgets the whole matter. The scientists themselves, 
little interested in this news-making activity, often have to wait months for 
full interpretation of facts gathered by their scientific equipment in a few 
fleeting minutes. 

Not until last week did the expedition sponsored by New York’s Hayden 
Planetarium and the Pan American-Grace Airways, Inc. get around to telling 
about findings made last June when the solar eclipse threw a crescent-shaped 
shadow over the South Pacific. 

During the eclipse Major Albert W. Stevens—taciturn Maine bachelor who 
has mined gold in Alaska, flown wartime planes and set a stratosphere balloon 
record—went aloft in a plane. When the eclipse reached a point of totality, he 
hastily took fifteen still pictures and 150 feet of moving-picture film. 

Ordinarily astronomers would expect such pictures to show tongues of coronal 
flame shooting millions of miles out in space from the sun’s surface. Instead of 
this, the Stevens pictures showed an evenly defined sac of pearly-white light. 
Fearful that he had used bad film or taken bad snaps, Major Stevens sent the 
films to the Eastman Kodak Co. and the University of Rochester for analysis. 
Chemists said he had made no blunder. The sun really was surrounded by a 
uniform atmosphere, several millions of miles thick and probably composed 
of ionized, highly agitated gases. 

Astronomers could only guess why previous pictures had shown the jagged 
flame tongues. They supposed the jags were somehow caused by dust particles 
in the air—particles which are mostly left behind once one reaches the altitude 
from which Major Stevens took his pictures. 
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courage in facing her wrath should he 
pronounce her fit .. .” 


® Metropolitan Opera stars in New York 
generally have their precious throats 
tended by the Fanoni brothers, Drs. 
Vincenzo and Victor; by Dr. Lawrence 
Alexander, Dr. Meyer Herman, or Dr. 
George Walkington Colby. Patients of 
the Fanonis have included at one time 
or another Beniamino Gigli, Maria 
Jeritza, and Ezio Pinza. Dr. Alexander 
has treated Lawrence Tibbett, Rosa 
Ponselle, Richard Bonelli, among scores 
of others. Lotte Lehmann and Lauritz 
Melchior were two of Dr. Herman's 
patients. 

Dr. Colby, one of New York’s. best- 
known laryngologists, devotes more 
time to actors and speakers than to 
opera stars. Red-faced, spectacled, and 
immaculately groomed, Dr. Colby estab- 


lished his New York office in 1907 and 
has treated such people as John, Ethel, 
and Lionel Barrymore, Katharine Cor- 
nell, Billie Burke, Chester Morris, and 
Clark Gable. 

During epidemics of Winter colds his 
busiest hour starts about 7 o’clock in 
the evening—just before show time. 
His treatment is swift and efficient. 
First he puts an ice bag around the 
neck to drive blood from inflamed 
areas. Then, with a powerful suction 
machine, he draws mucous from the 
nose. Once this is done, he soothes the 
nose and throat passages and closes up 
mucous-secreting glands with a spray 
containing ephedrine, eucalyptus, men- 
thol, camphor, and sometimes silver 
nitrate. The whole process takes fif- 
teen minutes. It keeps sniffling noses 
clean and voices clear for three to four 
hours. 
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MEMBERS: Congregational Head 
Finds Flaws in Church Figures 


For twenty years The Christian Her- 
ald has published annual figures of the 
growth of American church member- 
ship. The July issue of the nondenomi- 
national monthly, edited by Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling, showed that last year’s in- 
crease was 857,404. Since 1926 the 
churches had acquired nearly 9,000,000 
new members—in other words, while 
the decade’s population increase was .98 
per cent, that of the churches was 1.65 
per cent. 

“The religious bodies of the United 
States, as a whole, are not declining, but 
steadily growing,” commented The 
Christian Herald. “This is a direct con- 
tradiction of the pessimistic reports 
which still so often fill the pages of the 
secular press, and even of some religious 
publications.” 

Last week this statement was ques- 
tioned by Roger Babson, Boston statis- 
tician and Moderator of the Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches. At a 
laymen’s conference at Isle of Shoals, 
N.H., he declared The Christian Her- 
ald’s figures valueless—because they in- 
clude millions “who have repudiated 
the church which they joined in their 
youth” and “millions who are dead and 
buried physically.” 

















The magazine’s statistics came from 
Dr. George Linn Kieffer (who died last 
Spring) and his wife, who now carries 
on his work. They obtained the figures 
from denominational headquarters, 
which in turn were supplied by indi- 
vidual parishes. 

Old-fashioned as some church record 
systems may be, it is unlikely that many 
dead people are actually listed. Babson 
was on firmer ground when he charged 
that people do not attend church though 
they may be listed as members. The 
Christian Herald, however, doesn’t pre- 
tend to tabulate attendance; it is con- 
cerned only with the number of mem- 
bers—and only a few people who with- 
draw from a parish bother to notify 
the pastor to remove their names from 
the list. 
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NAMES: French Catholics Give 
Favorite Title Another Twist 


In the devotional life of Roman 
Catholics, Jesus is Our Lord; the 
Blessed Virgin Mary is our Lady. This 
title is often used in association with 
localities of shrines and churches: 
Notre Dame de Lourdes, Notre Dame 
de Paris, Notre Dame de Grace, and 
Notre Dame de Recouvrance. Last week 
another Blessed Virgin church neared 
completion at Joinville, near Paris. 
The town is France’s Hollywood, and 
the parish will serve film actors; it will 
be known as Notre Dame du Cinéma. 
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SCREEN: Century-Old Tragedy 
Suggests Maritime Melodrama 


The foreword to Paramount’s Souls 
at Sea calls attention to the tragic 
sinking of the packet William Brown al- 
most 100 years ago—and in the same 
breath says that all the film’s charac- 
ters are fictional, and none of its inci- 
dents based on fact. The facts so 
obliquely referred to are these: Apr. 
19, 1841, the William Brown with 8&2 
persons aboard plowed into an iceberg 
off the coast of Newfoundland. The 
ship’s two lifeboats could safely carry 
no more than 30 passengers between 
them. Capt. George.L, Harris took 
seven members ofthe crew and one 
woman passenger in the jolly boat. The 
longboat, commanded by Chief Officer 
Francis Rhodes, pulled away with the 
remaining nine seamen and 32 pas- 
sengers. Thirty-one passengers were 
left to pray on the sinking vessel. 

During the night Alexander William 
Holmes—a seaman who had distinguished 
himself for bravery—took command of 
the overloaded longboat. He realized that 
if the boat weren’t lightened, it would 
inevitably capsize. Holmes knew what 
had to be done, and he didn’t consider 
drawing lots the best way of doing it. 
He formed a jury of himself, another 
sailor, and the Negro cook; selecting 
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VOICE CAMERA: ‘Speak pleasant, please,’ 
says Irving Reis, director of the CBS work 
shop dramas, to Orson Welles, rising stage 
and radio star. Left—he ‘is about to take 
a picture of the actor’s voice sounding the 
key of B. Above—it comes out in a curli- 
cue. The apparatus, known as.a resono- 
scope, photographs voices for exact radio- 
transmission pitch. Fuzzy voices show 
fuzzy patterns on the saucer-like. screen; 
if an actor sharps the notes, the “pattern 
scoots toward the right of the screen; if 
he flats, the image’ moves leftward. 
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Model Revue 


When the camera’s away, nationally famous faces and figures relax 


Katherine Aldridge—photographers 
consider hers the perfect oval face 


Dorothy Day (standing): millinery’s ace model; Ida Voll- 
mar, non-smoker, posed for Chesterfields, Lucky Strikes 


Handsome, expensive, and Technicolored, Walter 
Wanger’s Vogues of 1938 ballasts a slight libretto 
with music, comedy, floor-show specialties, and next 
year’s fashions in lingerie and furs. Warner Baxter 
and Joan Bennett top a lengthy cast that shares 
billing with fourteen of the world’s most-photo- 
graphed girls. The models who exchanged the an- 
onymity of billboarding and magazine covers for 
the screen’s ballyhoo were selected by John Pow- 
ers, whose agency supplies the faces and figures that 
advertise the nation’s luxuries. 


Betty Wyman, Jaeckel, Inc., model, receives top salary in the profession 
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their victims by methods that seemed 
best to them, they threw seven pas- 
sengers overboard. 
* The lightened longboat kept afloat, 
and a few hours later a passing ship 
rescued its remaining . passengers. 
Holmes, later tried for manslaughter 
and convicted (with a recommendation 
for mercy), served six months in prison. 
The screen play of “Souls at Sea,” by 
Grover Jones and Dale Van Every, 
doesn’t try for all the harrowing drama 
of the incident that inspired it. The 
William Brown sails again but is de- 
stroyed by fire rather than ice; and this 
is the climax in the adventures of an 
implacable slave-trade enemy, “Nuggin” 
Taylor (Gary Cooper), and his hero- 
worshiping pal Powdah (George Raft). 
Frankly directed by Henry Hathaway 
as an ocean-going melodrama, the film 
achieves its best effects with scenes of 
vivid action: sailing ships and pound- 


whether Raft would turn in any per- 
formance at all. He has a reputation 
for being hard to handle, and Para- 
mount has suspended him several times 
for insubordination—once with a $24,- 
000 salary fine. The actor denies that 
he is difficult, but does plead guilty to 
demanding good roles. 

After reading the part of Powdah, 
he gave an emphatic No. The producers 
didn’t worry about it until he failed to 
appear at the picture’s Catalina Isthmus 
location, and a phone call from his agent 
announced that Raft was through with 
the studio. He objected to the part on 
two counts: Powdah was unsympathetic; 
he died in the film’s climax, while Nug- 
gin lived and won the girl. Only a 
short time before, as Wild Bill Hickok 
in “The Plainsman,” Gary Cooper had 
died for dear old Paramount. Studio 
executives saw no reason for killing him 
off again in “Souls at Sea.” 





A patrol ship, preying on ‘blackbirders,’ picks up Gary Cooper and George Raft 


ing seas, Powdah and Nuggin strung 
up by their thumbs from the yardarms 
of a British patrol ship, the hold of 
chanting slaves dragging a brutal cap- 
tain down to his death. 

Under the circumstances, the screen 
play’s vague delineation of character 
and motivation is perhaps pardonable— 
but gives a good cast, including Henry 
Wilcoxon and Frances Dee, little to 
work on. Gary Cooper handles a routine 
role effectively. As Powdah’s sweet- 
heart—Olympe Bradna—Paramount’s 
16-year-old French importation—shows 
promise that explains the studio’s de- 
cision to build her to stardom. George 
Raft gives his best performance since 
the memorable bit part in “Scarface” 
established him in the movies; hither- 
to considered more effective as a type 
than an actor, the ex-boxer-outfielder- 
hoofer for the first time in his career 
foregoes the grease that has always 
plastered down his hair and turns in a 
moving performance. 

For a while, during the early days of 
the film’s production, it was a tossup 
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The impasse was finally resolved by a 
delicate compromise. In the revised 
script, Powdah still dies—but it is a 
hero’s -death that reunites him with 
the girl he loved. 
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OTHER OPENINGS 


I#’s All Yours (Columbia): Consistent- 
ly amusing, sometimes hilarious, this 
comedy romance whips itself into a 
lightheaded froth over a $4,000,000 in- 
heritance, an incorrigible playboy, and 
a sedate secretary who changes her 
coiffure. Madeleine Carroll and Francis 
Lederer head the cast, but Mischa Auer 
steals the picture from them. 

Mr. Dodd Takes the Air (Warner 
Brothers): The only news in this musi- 
cal is the appearance of Kenny Baker 
in his: first featured role. Despite the 
radio tenor’s promising début, Clarence 
Budington Kelland’s story of a small- 
town baritone who blossoms into a big- 
time crooner slows down to a routine 
jog after getting off to a brisk start. 











FOURTH ESTATE 


HISTORY: Quarterly Believes 
In Saying It With Photographs 


Looking through news and picture 
magazines, Richard Storrs Childs won- 
dered if it wouldn’t be a good idea to 
get out a periodical that devoted a 





NEWSPHOTOS 
Richard Storrs Childs: camera historian 


whole issue to one controversial sub- 
ject—and perhaps take sides on it. 

The 27-year-old son of Starling W. 
Childs, New York financier, had never 
worked on a magazine; neither had the 
young men he assembled as associate 
editors—Sidney Pollatsek, former chain- 
store advertising expert, and Ernest 
Galarza, employe of the Pan-American 
Union. But they surrounded them- 
selves with pictures and layouts and last 
April brought out Photo-History, a 64- 
page quarterly selling for 35 cents. The 
first issue, on the Spanish civil war, took 
a definite stand for the loyalists. Some- 
what to the surprise of its sponsors, it 
sold 90,000 copies. 

With their second issue last week the 
editors cheerfully jumped into another 
public argument. Reduced to a quarter 
in price and subtitled Labor’s Challenge, 
the quarterly championed the workers’ 
cause. Childs explained that it repre- 
sented the first pictorial history of 
labor ever published. In addition to old 
prints and photographs which pictured 
toilers from Colonial to C.I.0. days, the 
magazine ran articles by Mary Heaton 
Vorse, labor journalist; Edward Levin- 
son, labor reporter of The New York 
Post; Meyer Levin, author of “The Old 
Bunch”; John T. Babbitt, labor econo- 
mist; and United States Senator Robert 
F. Wagner. 

The editors, who broke even on tlie 
first issue, hope to make money on the 
second; its print order is 150,000 copies. 
When and if circulation reaches 4 
quarter of a million, they’re going after 
a few ads. 
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AVIATION 


TRANSOCEANIC: As planes searched Arc- 
tic Ocean wastes early this week for Rus- 
sia’s third transpolar expedition, flyers of 
three other nations roared ‘on schedule’ 
across the North Atlantic. Caledonia, one 
of Imperial Airways flying boats, arrived 
in Newfoundland. The Pan American 
Clipper left Long Island for England via 
the Azores. And Germany’s seaplane 
Nordmeer (right), which had been cata- 
pulted from the mother-ship Schwaben- 
land off the Azores, circled down over 
Long Island in a demonstration of the 
Reich’s method of transoceanic flying. 
Much bigger than the twin-engined fly- 
ing boats which flew to the United States 
last Fall, the Nordmeer with four Diesel 
engines carries a crew of four. Even 
loaded with fuel for the 2,400-mile flight 
from the Azores, it could carry a load of 
mail. If the Deutsche Luft Hansa can 
win American landing privileges, Germany 
plans a regular service. No passengers, 
however—they could not stand the terrific 
acceleration of a catapult take-off. 


FLORIDA CRASH: Nine years ago young Harold F. 
Pitcairn, heir to Pittsburgh Plate Glass millions, best 
known for his development of the autogiro, set up an 
air line along the Atlantic seaboard. As years passed 
the line changed hands, absorbed rivals, passed 
through a reorganization after the air-mail troubles in 
1934, Now called Eastern Air Lines, in size, in traffic, 
in operations, the airway has long held fourth rank 
among the country’s 22 domestic air lines. Yet, in al- 
most 142,000,000 passenger-miles of flying, Eastern 
had never had an accident resulting in the death of a 
passenger. For this record the line last April received 
a medal from the National Safety Council. 

_At 4:40 A.M. one morning last week one of the 
line’s Douglas air liners swept across the field at Day- 
tona, Fla., on a take-off for Miami. Forty feet off 
the ground and just beyond the edge of the airport, 
the ship struck a pole of a high-tension line, ‘tripped,’ 
and crashed. Killed: First Pilot Stuart Dietz, his co- 
pilot, two passengers. Five others suffered injuries. 
Astounding cause: a power company had erected the 
pole and line that very night—without marking it 
with lights or, according to testimony by the airport 
Manager, giving notice of its presence to the air line. 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


EUROPEAN 


NAVY BOMBER: The biggest modern mili- 
tary aircraft in the United States have been 
the Boeing-built ‘flying fortresses,’ of which 
the Army Air Corps boasts thirteen. Now 
the navy tops those with a Sikorsky “‘fly- 
ing dreadnought’ (left). 

A huge wing gives it a gross lifting capa- 
city of more than 50,000 pounds, enough 
to carry ‘a military load comparable to 
any known existing aircraft,’ and more 
than enough fuel to reach Honolulu non- 
stop from California. Engineers estimate 
its four 1,050-horsepower Pratt & Whitney 
engines will cruise the ship at 160 miles 
an hour. Three gun turrets, carrying heavy 
armament, provide formidable defense 
against attack. 

Strictly a flying boat, it will carry beach- 
ing gear wheels stowed in the hull, a com- 
plete workshop for minor repairs. Last 
week at Bridgeport, Conn., crack pilots 
started it through a series of two-month 
test flights. 


WIDE WORLD 
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Public-links champ: Bruce McCormick, 
28, Los Angeles firefighter, father of 
two children; runner-up in _ 1933 






Semifinalist: Frank Toronto, 22, Sac- 
ramento beer-truck driver, single; 
member of Harding trophy team 
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Runner-Up: Don Erickson, 25, Alham- 
bra gas-meter reader, single; med- 
alist with a record score of 139 





Semifinalist: Andrew Szwedko, 29, 
Pittsburgh pipe cutter, unmarried; 
drove to San Francisco in three days 
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GOLF: 193 Spare-Time Swingers 
Play in Championship Tourney 


Some 1,500,000 experts and dubs— 
mostly dubs—tramp over the fairways 
of the country’s 5,131 golf courses each 
year. It costs them more than $150,000.- 
000 for club privileges, fees, assessments, 
and equipment. In a futile search for a 
panacea to cure hooks and slices, they 
spend over $5,500,000 on new woods and 
irons; purchase 18,000,000 balls costing 
nearly $4,000,000. Their 800,000 cad- 
dies collect an estimated $42,000,000. 

The swankier clubs—charging an 
average $500 initiation fee and $300 an- 
nual dues—account for 67 per cent of 
the players and 66 per cent of the 
courses. Yet bankers and businessmen 
don’t completely dominate the game. 

Last week on the Harding Memorial 
Park course in San Francisco, 193 of 
the country’s best public-links players 
—including truck drivers, factory work- 
ers, salesmen, bartenders, and a steam- 
shovel operator—competed in their six- 
teenth national championship tourna- 
ment. Expenses of these amateurs, who 
came from such distant points as New 
York and Hawaii, were met by public 
contributions and entrance fees collect- 
ed at local eliminations. 

Three Californians and one Pennsyl- 
vanian came through for their home- 
town backers. The semifinalists: Bruce 
N. McCormick, city fireman in down- 
town Los Angeles; Don Erickson, gas- 
meter reader from Alhambra; Frank 
Toronto, Sacramento beer-truck driver 
(who with three teammates won the 
Warren G. Harding intercity trophy); 
and Andrew Szwedko, Pittsburgh pipe 
cutter. 

Saturday in the final round McCor- 
mick, a 28-year-old Scotsman who al- 
ready held four match-play victories 
over Erickson, the tournament’s medal- 
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San Francisco Hotels reduced their rates, and taxi service was free 
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WIDE WORLD 


SOAP-BOX DERBY: Sunday at Akron, Ohio, 130,000 enthusiastic spectators saw 12-year-old Robert Ballard of 


White Plains, N.Y., win the fourth annual soap-box derby. 


Outclassing a field of 123 who had come through sec- 


tional eliminations, Ballard and his gravity-powered blue and white racer captured the trophy (above) and a four- 
year college scholarship. He likewise won the international championship from Hawaiian, Canadian, and South 
African contenders; and a prize for the fastest run—28.86 seconds—on the 1,100-foot concrete course. 


ist, added another. Winning the first 
hole, McCormick held the lead and de- 
feated his golfing buddy on the 36th 
green, 1 up. 


> 


SPORT SHORTS 


¢ The Hambletonian Stake at the Good 
Time Park track, Goshen, N.Y., is the 
Kentucky Derby of 3-year-old harness 
racers. In the twelfth running of the 
classic last week, an obscure bay filly, 
Shirley Hanover, upset bookies and 


After lunch defeated golfers played poker for pocket money 
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pre-race dopesters by trotting to vic- 
tory in two straight heats. Quoted at 
10 to 1, the high-stepping filly (whose 
dam, Hanover’s Bertha, won in 1930) 
brought home $20,916 for her owner, 
Lawrence B. Sheppard of Hanover, Pa. 
Time for the mile heats: 2:01%—new 
record for a winner—and 2:01%. 


@ In the sixth annual hole-in-one tour- 
nament sponsored by The New York 
World-Telegram, Franklin A. Schriver, 
a Chester, N.Y., lawyer, sank a 135- 
yard tee shot with a No. 5 iron. The 


feat had been duplicated only once be- 
fore in the tourney’s history. But next 
day Schriver was forced to share first 
honors: T. Arthur Menzel of Stamford, 
Conn., canned another ace. 


® Mel Walker, Negro member of the 
touring United States’ track team, won 
the high jump in a Stockholm, Sweden, 
meet. Clearing the bar at 6 feet 10 
inches, the Ohio State star broke the 
existing world’s record—6 feet 9 29/32 
inches—for the second time within a 
week. 
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The caddy house did a brisk business—in secondhand clubs 
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OIL: Illinois Hits the Comeback Trail; 
Record Sales Benefit Entire Industry 


Fifteen months ago, Bunyan Travis 
was just a Southern Illinois farmer. He 
owned a few acres near Clay City, grew 
corn, wore tattered overalls and vener- 
able blue-denim shirts, drove a battered 
car, and cussed the prolonged, poverty- 
spreading drought. 

Then fast-talking city folk descended 
on the old man, got him to sign an oil- 
surveying lease, and prodded his land 
with strange-looking gadgets. 

This Summer Pure Oil engineers 
opened up what may prove to be a major 
new oil field (see map). They brought in 
Travis No. 1—a well that began pouring 
2,000-odd barrels of black gold daily in- 
to company tanks and about $1,000 
weekly into the farmer’s pocket.* 

Meanwhile, completion of other new 
wells near by has spurred prospecting 
activities by Pure Oil and half a dozen 
competitors—Gulf, Standard of Indiana, 
Ohio Oil, Carter, Wiser and Shell— 
which joined in a land-leasing scramble 
sixteen months ago. Last week Pure 
Oil announced a $44,244,300 new capital 
issue, part of which (after allowing for 
$36,428,000 refinancing and for refinery 


*This didn’t turn Bunny’s head—he still 
wears the same overalls and shirts and re- 
fuses to trade in the old bus against a new 
one; while he talks oil, he thinks land— 
wants to put his son on a richer farm up- 
state. His one regret: before Travis No. 1 
come in, he sold half his royalty rights for 

600. 








modernization) will swell working capi- 
tal available for the new field. 


PLUNGE: Gray-haired oilmen still 
spin yarns about the old Illinois field. 
From virtually nothing in 1904, output 
soared to 33,000,000 barrels in 1910, put- 
ting the Prairie State third in the list 
of producers. 

Then the rising Texas and Oklahoma 
fields, and big new discoveries in Cali- 
fornia, elbowed Illinois out of the pic- 
ture; development fell off and output 
dwindled steadily to a 1936 total of un- 
der 5,000,000 barrels. 

Ten years ago engineers began to sniff 
for oil near the fast growing Great 
Lakes industrial area. In 1928, discov- 
eries in Michigan put scouts on the 
scent: these finds had occurred in geo- 
logical formations similar to those of a 
large untested area near Centralia—a 
few miles west of the old Illinois field. 

After years of pioneering, Pure Oil 
in 1935 sent out “shooting parties”’— 
groups using delicate instruments which 
picked up geological “echoes” from 
small subsurface dynamite explosions. 
Reports proved good; and the company 
took the plunge. In a whirlwind cam- 
paign beginning in April, 1936, it 
leased 282,000 acres and set up develop- 
ment headquarters at Olney: Since then 
rivals based at Centralia, Mattoon, Pa- 
toka, and other towns have boosted the 





leased area to something like 2,000,009 
acres,* while active drilling has resulted 
in an output of about 7,000 barrels daily. 


SUPPLIES: Such a flow represents a 
mere drop in the oil torrent. Last fort- 
night the country’s average daily out- 
put hit a new all-time high of 3,651,150 
barrels. But the field’s potentialities 
worry Texas and Oklahoma producers, 
who at present supply most of the Mid- 
west market. 

Estimates of the new area’s reserves 
range from negligible quantities to as 
high as 600,000,000 barrels, with most 
observers guessing 400,000,000—about 
the same as the old field’s output. 

Far-sighted oilmen welcome the IIli- 
nois discoveries. Petroleum, they point 
out, is an irreplaceable natural resource 
which, once consumed, is gone forever: 
hence, new finds are essential to offset 
constant draining of existing pools. 

As of Jan. 1, the American Petroleum 
Institute calculated total United States 
reserves at 13,063,000,000 barrels—about 
eleven years’ consumption. Yet geolo- 
gists think that prospects for a shortage 
are remote: immense unknown quanti- 
ties probably remain to be tapped. 


RECORDS: A few years ago de- 
velopment of new and potentially large 
reserves might have caused oil prices to 
soften. But Illinois’ revival, on top o! 
record national production, hasn’t dented 
current values. Today, standard mid- 
Continent crude nets producers $1.16 a 


*Average rental: 30 cents an acre annu- 


ally. This stops when oil is discovered on a 
property, and thereafter the landlord usv- 
ally gets a royalty of one-eighth of all oil 
produced. So far, production hasn’t su/- 


ficed to cause boomhysteria; but an inflv 
of hundreds of crack production men 
Clay City’s population jumped from 600 
1,600 in six months—has helped pep 1) 
business. 
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Districts contributing to record daily oil output of 3,651,150 barrels: Mid-Continent, 2,231,800; 
California, 670,500; Gulf Coast, 390,950; Rocky Mountain, 194,300; Eastern, 163,600. 
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parrel at the well (up 11.5 per cent in 
twelve months); gasoline, the major re- 
fined product, is worth approximately 
5.70 cents a gallon at refineries (up 2.7 
per cent). 

Oilmen credit these good prices large- 
ly to unprecedented demand for all ma- 
jor petroleum products. In the first half 
of this year, home and foreign consump- 
tion of American crude oil jumped to 
611,299,000 barrels (up 11 per cent), 
while gasoline absorption reached 260,- 
979,000 gallons (a rise of 11.2 per cent). 

As a result of favorable markets and 


big sales, latest net income statements , 


of leading companies show a general 
sharp advance: 


income for Six Months Ended June 30 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Crude Oil Production Only 


1937 1936 % Rise 
Amerada Corporation $ 1,070 $ 930 15.0 
Barnsdall Oil Co. 1,256 1,210 3.8 
La. Land & Explor. 1,009 911 10.7 
Texas Gulf Prod. 458 415 10.5 


Crude Production Plus Refining 


Atlantic Refining 3,440 3,137 9.6 
Consolidated Oil 9,435 7,029 34.2 
Continental Oil 7,885 4,356 81.0 
Mid-Continent Petr. 3,094 2,414 28.2 
Ohio Oil 6,722 4,477 50.2 
Phillips Petroleum 12,679 7,336 72.8 
Plymouth Oil 1,363 818 66.6 
Seaboard Oil 1,230 1,226 0.3 
Shell Union Oil 8,481 6,392 32.7 
Skelly Oil 3,436 2,204 56.0 
Socony-Vacuum Oil *32,000 *20,000 60.0 
Stan jard of Calif. 17,780 8,980 98.0 

Texas Corporation 27,000 16,000 68.8 
Tide Water Assoc. 7,697 5,279 45.8 
Union Oil of Calif. 5,200 2,000 160.0 
* Estimated 


RESTRICTION: Besides record de- 
mand, another major factor helps oil 
companies: for the first time under 
near-boom conditions, States are co- 
operating effectively to hold-down pro- 
duction. Of current output, 75 per cent 
—that of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Illinois, and 
Colorado—is subject to “proration” 
(limitation) under State statutes. Be- 
hind such measures stand two Federal 
laws: the Interstate Compact and the 
Connally Act. 

Under NIRA, which corralled quarrel- 
some oil leaders within a compulsory 
code, Oil Administrator Harold Ickes 
imposed nationwide output restriction 
as part of a conservation and price- 
reviving program. Despite temporarily 
large sales of East Texas “hot oil”’— 
shipments in excess of the legal quota 
—the code worked. 

In January, 1935, the Supreme Court 
killed NIRA’s provisions for controlling 
oil shipments. Within a month, a con- 
vention of oil State Governors at Dallas, 
Texas, concluded a compact aiming to 
carry on Blue Eagle objectives by means 
of State Conservation laws. Later in 
the year, Congress passed the “Inter- 
state Compact” law (renewed for two 
years this session)—a measure specifi- 
cally blessing the Dallas plan. Mean- 
while the Bureau of Mines promised to 
continue as recommendations what had 
been NIRA orders—monthly oil-field 
“allowables,” or output quotas. 

Also put through in 1935—and re- 
newed for two years last June—the 
Connally Act empowers the Federal 
Government to block “hot oil” ship- 
ments from compact States. 

Of the only major producers outside 
the compact, Louisiana keeps close to 
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Tax us up today on this Remington 
Noiseless offer. Phone and let us put one or 
more new machines any place in your office, 
Keep it for seven whole days. See for yourself 
the difference it makes in better work, saved 
time, fewer errors. Find out what it: means 
to have a quiet office for a change. The test 
is free. No strings to it. No obligation. 


No wonder you save money, get better re- 
sults with Remington Noiseless. For here is 
a typewriter that has every feature the 
modern office girls want. Light touch. 
Smooth operation. All the speed a girl can 
use. Originals and carbons are clear and 


FREE! 


“day 
vacation 
from noise 











Try one or more 
REMINGTON 
NOISELESS’ 
in your office 
at our expense 





sharp. Stencils are clean-cut. Tabulator 
system is part of the keyboard; makes listing 
figures easy as typing! 
LIBERAL TRADE-IN... YEAR TO PAY 

It makes no difference whether your office 
is large or small—Remington Noiseless will 
do a better job, save you money. Tests 
show it increases efficiency as much as 20% 
in stenographic departments. 


Kick NOISE off the payroll today. Get the 
facts on our liberal allowance for your old 
machine. Pay as little as $5 down with 
monthly payments as low as $12. Phone or 
write now for details of the 7-day trial offer. 


MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET GIVING DETAILS 








Remington Rand Inc., Dept. C-83 465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing the Remington Noiseless 
Typewriter and 7-day free trial offer. 
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the Bureau of Mines’ recommendations 
while California has effective restric- 
tion under a producers’ agreement. 
Actually, all the big producing States 
are now operating well below capacity, 
and this has enabled the industry to 
avoid top-heavy accumulations. 
Dividends: statisticians hold that oil 
shares are not attractive long-term in- 
vestments; over a period, they usually 
yield less than average industrial shares. 
In prosperous times like the present, 


SEC: Stock-Market Policeman 
Cracks Down on Share ‘Riggers’ 


Since the Securities and Exchange 
Commission took up its cudgels to ad- 
minister the Securities Acts of 1933 and 
1934, it has instituted more than 125 
injunction suits involving some 500 indi- 
viduals and firms. In most cases, SEC 
has charged violations of the Federal 
law governing registration statements. 
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Oil fever: a testing well at Patoka, Ill., just off the main street 


however, speculators snap them up— 
and current prices show big gains: 


Crude Oil Production Only 
Earnings 
Change 1936 to June 30 
Price* On Year Div. 1936 1937 


Amerada 9514 —4Y, $2.00 $1.18 $1.36 
3arnsdall 25% +8% .80 .54 56 
La. Land 13 +1 .50 30 34 
Texas Gulf 7% +2% OS 47 51 
Crude Production Pius Refining 

Atlantic 3 +2 1.25 1.12 1.18 
Consolidated 15% 


+3% .80 49 67 
Continental 47 +16 


Mid-Continent 32% +10% 1.15 1.30 1.66 
Ohio Oil 20 +7% .60 43 77 
Phillips 62% +19% Ss pe: ee 
Plymouth 26% +11 .90 .78 1.30 
Seaboard 40% +6% 1.00 .99 .99 
Shell Union 26% +77 25 41 58 
Skelly Oil 57% +30% #$=-~none 1.99 3.22 
Socony-Vacuum 23% +8% .70 63 1.01 
Stan. of 

Calif. 45% +8% 1.20 69 1.37 
Texas Corp. 64% +26 1.50 1.71 2.48 
Tide Water 20% +3% -70 .60 .99 
Union Oil 25% +3% 1.00 45 1.11 


* Last week’s closing 

Market prophets look for a fairly 
general increase in 1937 dividends. But 
many shareholders will have to wait 
until the end of the year before reaping 
extra windfalls; that is, until directors 
have had time to weigh final earnings 
against the undistributed-profits tax. 
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Last week the commission put two 
more companies on the carpet in New 
York. Both cases gave outsiders a pic- 
ture of what SEC is trying to stop—the 
flotation and manipulation of securities 
for the profit of a few insiders. 


SILVER: In 1933 Paul Klopstock, 
New York stock promoter, paid $8,500 
for 1,000 shares of a defunct Nevada 
silver mining company. Then he formed 
the Austin Silver Mining Co., which took 
over the securities in exchange for 475,- 
000 one-dollar-par shares of its own 
stock. For his services, Klopstock 
handed himself 67,500 shares. 

Last February, preliminary to the is- 
sue of 225,000 new shares, the company 
filed its first registration statement with 
SEC. After checking the prospectus, the 
commission launched an investigation. 

Some of SEC’s charges during last 
week’s hearings: Klopstock failed to de- 
clare his position as both buyer and 
seller in the transaction covering the 
original 475,000 shares; by circulating 
misleading and exaggerated informa- 
tion about the company’s prospects, he 
had rigged the market price of the new 
shares; although the prospectus claimed 





the firm’s mill could handle 150 tons of 
silver ore a day, the plant’s capacity was 
actually only about 84 tons. 


WHISKY: Similar evidence was in- 
troduced in SEC’s case against the 
Trenton Valley Distillers Corp. of De- 
troit. 

In its prospectus covering an issue of 
273,000 shares of stock, the compan, 
had named Martin Gilbert of New York 
as the sole underwriter. The commission 
charged that Gilbert was a dummy un- 
derwriter—behind him stood four se- 
curity firms and four individuals who 
had illegally concealed their identities. 

Testimony from two of the firm’s of- 
ficers supported another SEC charge. 
In their opinion, Harry Low, former 
president, had been guilty of falsely 
promoting Trenton Valley’s stock. The 
day after the shares became legally 
salable, Low wrote stockholders that 
the company’s first-quarter 1936 earn- 
ings would total more than $200,000. 
Actual earnings: $118,178. Low’s rebut- 
tal: “the coldest weather in 50 years” 
had kept his expectations from becom- 
ing fact. 


TRUSTS: Besides these two hear- 
ings, SEC last week in Washington con- 
tinued its investigation of investment 
trusts. 

Witnesses described the operations of 
Donald P. Kenyon, Boston real-estate 
dealer, who had entered the investment- 
trust field with $2,500. They said that 
Kenyon, after gaining control of Alpha 
Shares, Inc., had borrowed some of its 
funds to buy control of a second trust; 
eventually his portfolio contained eight 
investment trusts, out of which he 
“siphoned” some $850,000 for the pur- 
chase of a yacht, an airplane, and vari- 
ous oil properties. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® Employes of the General Electric Co. 
received a 1 per cent wage increase 
under the firm’s “cost-of-living adjust- 
ment plan.” Based on the Department 
of Labor’s index of living costs, the 
plan has raised wages 5 per cent since 
it was started last October. 


® Following the lead of Ford and Gen- 
eral Motors, three auto makers an- 
nounced price increases on various 
models: Packard Motor Car Co.—from 
$65 to $200; Nash Motors Division of 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp.—from $36 to 
$85; Hudson Motor Car Co.—from $35 
to $45. 


® The New York Telephone Co. issued 
a pamphlet on efficient telephone man- 
ners. Suggestions: when answering 4 
call, don’t say “hello” or “yes” but 
identify yourself at once by name, firm 
name, or telephone number; don’t ask 
your secretary to get someone on the 
telephone for you—keeping people wait- 
ing until you answer is an annoying 
waste of their time. 


@ Tennessee’s Public Utility Commis- 
sion decided two to one in favor of per- 
mitting the Tennessee Electric Power 
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Cedar Mining 


A century ago a sunken forest of 
white cedar trees supported a unique 
industry in Southern New Jersey. 
Dug up from the peat bog where 
they had fallen centuries before, the 
trees were sawed into water-resistant 
board, long prized for shingles and 
for boat bottoms, decks, and cabins. 
But when railroads began to bring 
cheaper cedar lumber from the North- 
west 50 years ago, the industry col- 
lapsed. A year ago four men formed 
a company to dig the peat out of 
Yockwock Swamp near Maurice- 
town, N.J. By last week they had 
removed 175,000 tons of peat. To 
make their operations commercially 
profitable, they must clear the bog 
of buried cedars, probing for them 
with long, iron ‘progues’ (right). 
The logs are worth $50 to $150 each. 


Small sunken logs can be pulled out with the 
‘progue’ (left); big ones require chains and en- 
gine power. Once exhumed, the logs are 
stripped of their 5,000-year-old bark (above). 


NEWS-WEEK FROM WIDE WORLD 


Some of the 400 logs already uncovered 
were nearly twice as thick as the 40-inch 
stump shown above. Right—the planks 
range to 50 feet in length. 
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Co. to build a $2,000,000 steam-gener- 
ating piant at Nashville rather than 
buy power from TVA’s hydroelectric 
lines. Final approval will be sought 
from the Federal Power Commission. 


e The Navy Department awarded con- 
tracts for the construction of four 
1,600-ton destroyers. Both the Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Corp., Quincy, 
Mass., and the Bath (Maine) Iron 
Works will build two ships at an aver- 
age cost of $4,953,750 each. 


® Thirty-six years after it was created 
by the late J. P. Morgan as a $400,000,- 
000 holding company for the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, stockholders voted to 
dissolve the Northern Securities Co. 
In 1904 the Supreme Court ruled that 
the trust was a combination in restraint 
of trade; since then its assets have 
dwindled to a few blocks of stock worth 
about $6,000,000 last December. 


© In a survey conducted by the Market 
Research Corp. of America, 442 busi- 
ness leaders chose the outstanding 
specialists in the fields of economic re- 
search, public relations, and industrial 
relations: Col. Leonard P. Ayres, vice 
president of the Cleveland Trust Co.; 
Edward L. Bernays, New York public- 
relations counsel; and Industrial Re- 
lations Counselors, Inc., of New York. 


e Treasury receipts from the $5-a-bar- 
rel beer tax passed the billion-dollar 
mark approximately 52 months after 
legalization of 3.2 beer. With receipts 
totaling $277,455,239 in the past fiscal 
year, officials look for a $300,000,000 
harvest in 1937-38. 


© At the 1937 Wall Paper Style Show 
held in New York, Walter L. Carver, 
Secretary of the Wall Paper Institute, 
predicted that sales for this year would 
top 1929’s record of $30,000,000,000 by 
10 per cent. Washable wallpaper, in- 
troduced commercially four years ago, 
was cited as the chief factor in the in- 
dustry’s recent revival. 


® Each American ate 16 pounds of 
candy last year, according to figures 
released by the Department of Com- 
merce. Total candy production for the 
year reached a new peak—2,054,000 
pounds valued at $309,291,000. Manu- 
facturers sold 20.6 per cent of their 
output direct to chain stores. 


© With few exceptions, companies re- 
ported half-year earnings well above 
the corresponding 1936 figures. Typical 
figures: 


Six Mos. Ended % Change Six Months 


June 30, 1937 over 1936 Earnings 
1937 1936 
Anaconda 

Copper 19,127,994¢@ +228.2 2.21 .67 
Briggs Mfg. 5,928,670 —13.8 3.00 3.47 
Cities Service 4,398,7376 +4.2 03 02 
Colg.-Palm.- 

Peet 1,715,606c +363.4 50 .19f 
Goodyear 8,068,352d +1242 3.18 .63 
Int. Nickel 25,914,352 +48.5 1.71 1.13 
N.Y. Central 6,495,124 +1699.8 1.01 .07 
United Carbon 1,365,368 +25.5 3.43 2.73 
United Drug 796,179 —47.4e $7 1.11 


Western Union 2,132,233 


a—Before depletion; b—after surtax; c—after ex- 
traordinary deduction of $500,000; d—after special re- 
serve for contingencies of $1,500,000; e—1936 net in- 
cluded $837,002 nonrecurring profit; {—deficit. 
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EDUCATION 


COLUMBIA: A Course That Aims 
To Broaden Small-Town Teachers 


Roma Gans, one of the younger fac- 
ulty members at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, dislikes standardized 
school equipment. She thinks that 
classrooms should be furnished individ- 
ually, not all alike; straight-backed 
chairs are suitable for a writing class, 





but a discussion group should be able to 
relax on well-padded leather. 

The attractive, dark-haired New 
Yorker also has ideas about the kind of 
lives that teachers live. From contact 
with them at Columbia’s annual Sum- 
mer sessions, she knows that many— 
especially those from small towns in 
the South and West—are completely 
fenced in with restrictions. 

Ottawa, Kan., dropped eleven high- 
school teachers because they went to a 
country-club dance. A West Virginia 
school board decreed that teachers who 
wore galoshes must fasten them all the 
way up. Most schools frown on wom- 
en teachers’ smoking; some contracts 
forbid it. Not a few communities re- 
quire teachers to be home by 10 or 11 
in the evening, forbid their going to 
movies on school-day nights, and stipu- 
late that they must not dance in “pub- 
lic places.” 

In addition to things they must not 
do, some boards tell teachers what they 
must do—teach Sunday school, sing in 
the choir, or attend church. 

Such restrictions, says Miss Gans, not 
only make teachers narrow-minded but 
cause their pupils to consider them old- 
fashioned. “The old fogy teacher can’t 
win the respect of her children because 





nobody is so modern as the modern 
child. Nor can she hope to understand 
her children if she doesn’t know what 
interests them, and. why.” 

This week marks the end of the third 
year of a Columbia experiment to mod- 
ernize the small-town teacher. For the 
past six weeks the 350 men and women 
enrolled in Miss Gans’ course, “The 
Work of the Teacher,” have been sup- 
plementing their classroom periods with 
excursions to prizefights, night clubs, 
yacht races, polo matches, and baseball 
games. 

Some of the women who expected to 


NEWS-WEEK BY PAT TERRY 


Roma Gans’ students find plenty to talk about after a visit to the Women’s Day Court 


be shocked by the prizefight confessed 
that the only shock they got was that 
they enjoyed it so much. Others who 
went to baseball games realized for the 
first time why their pupils scanned 
play-by-play accounts of games in- 
stead of reading history texts. 

Besides introducing her pupils to life 
they cannot or dare not see in their 
home: towns, Miss Gans has something 
to say about their clothes. She insists 
that they must dress well, in up-to-the- 
minute fashions. One teacher, at least, 
will go home looking differently: she 
went into a Fifth Avenue shop, pointed 
to her long hair, and said to cut it off 
and “make it look like the head of a 
modern woman.” 


- 


BILL: Congress Thinks of Boys 
And Girls, Not Mr. Rooseve'!t 


In June 1936, Congress passed and 
President Roosevelt signed the George- 
Deen Act. Superseding the George- 
Ellzey Act, the new measure provided 
itreased annual appropriations for vo- 
cational education—from $3,084,603 to 
$14,797,496; the money to be distributed 
on a population basis—States must put 
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up 50 cents for each Federal dollar 
until 1942, then the ante increases 10 
cents a year until a dollar-for-dollar 
pasis is reached. 

After signing the bill President 
Roosevelt appointed a committee to 
survey the vocational educational field. 
He knew that although there were 
1,119,000 pupils in vocational schools— 
studying to be farmers, mechanics, 
dressmakers, chefs—many educators 
considered this phase of American 
education run on slipshod lines. Critics 
claim that many vocational teachers 
have poor training, that classes are too 
large, and that the part-time teacher is 
too tired from a regular day’s job to be 
efficient in evening vocational classes. 

July 1, 1937 was the date the George- 
Deen Act became effective. But the 
President didn’t think that Congress 
would actually appropriate the _ in- 
creased funds until his committee had 
reported. Congress, however, went 
right ahead and tacked the vocational 
item on to the $132,732,000 Interior De- 
partment Supply Bill. Rather than 
throw the whole bill out—since the 
President cannot veto a part of a bill— 
Mr. Roosevelt signed the measure. 

But the vocational education item 
riled him plenty, and he said so—ac- 
cusing Congress not only of “prema- 
ture” action but of having been brow- 
beaten by “pressure ... from a single, 
interested source.” 

The Presidential finger apparently 
pointed at Lindley H. Dennis. As sec- 
retary of the American Vocational 
Association, Dennis had sent wires to 
educators and American Legion posts, 
urging them to whip up “a flood of 
telegrams and air-mail letters” to Con- 
gressmen in order to obtain “the full 
fourteen million vocational appropri- 
ation.” 

Debate on. the measure in both 
Houses of Congress had taken up 
several pages in the Congressional 
Record. There were some voices raised 
in behalf of a balanced budget and the 
wisdom of waiting for the committee’s 
report, but most Representatives and 
Senators seemed to believe that the 
boys and girls back home needed vo- 
cational education to get jobs. So why 
quibble about fourteen million? What 
was that compared to sixty million for 
a battleship and scores of millions for 
soil conservation? 

Sample items which went into the 
record: the State School for Science, 
Wahpeton, N.D., needed money to avoid 
turning away 300 applicants as it had 
done the previous year; the Oklahoma 
Farmers Union had declared 150 farm 
communities in that State wanted vo- 
cational-education programs. 

In the end, the boys and girls back 
home carried the day—with the help of 
Dennis’ telegrams, and the support of 
the National Education Association and 
the teachers unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Last week Dennis replied to the 
President’s accusation: “It is ridiculous 
to suppose that there was any narrow- 
minded, selfish lobbying done ... since 
no individuals stand to profit ... the 
money is administered by State educa- 
tion departments, who in turn pass it 
on to local school boards.” 
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DYNASTY: Of Silver, Copper, 
And the House of Guggenheim 


A slight, stoop-shouldered man sat in 
his Philadelphia office half a century 
ago; exasperation was written on his 
face. Meyer Guggenheim, Swiss-born 
dealer in spices and embroidery, won- 
dered why he had ever let himself be 
talked into buying a half interest in a 
silver mine. He knew nothing about 
mining. He could only hope that those 
fellows out in Leadville were honest. 
So far the only results of their work 
were excuses—and demands for more 
money. 

A messenger walked in with a tele- 
gram—Sam Harsh, the mine manager, 
doubtless wanted another thousand; 
well, he wouldn’t get it. 

RICH STRIKE FIFTEEN OUNCES SILVER SIXTY 
PERCENT LEAD 
HARSH 

The little merchant grabbed a pencil. 
Fifteen ounces of silver figured out at 
$19.35. In every ton of ore $19.35, not 
counting the lead! Meyer Guggenheim 
was a millionaire! 

That was the start of an industrial 
dynasty whose empire sprawled half 
way round the world to take in Alaska, 
Mexico, Chile, the Belgian Congo. The 
story of their silver, lead, copper, ni- 
trate, gold, and diamonds is told this 
week by Harvey O’Connor in The Gug- 
genheims (485 pages, 143,000 words. IIl- 
lustrations, family tree, index. Covici 
Friede, New York. $3). 

Meyer’s sons, Daniel, Murry, and 
Solomon, won their first great victory 
on the home front in 1901 when they 
outwitted Rockefeller interests and won 
control of the gigantic American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. Then they hired 
John Hays Hammond, world’s foremost 
mining engineer of that time, at a sal- 
ary of $250,000 plus a quarter interest 
in all mining properties he should rec- 
ommend for purchase. Under his di- 
rection the brothers laid out tens of 
millions; but in return they got many 
of the richest metal deposits on the 
earth. Such names as Utah Copper, 
Kennecott, Esperanza became part of 
the investment language as a result of 
Hammond’s collaboration with the Gug- 
genheims. 

Their activities with J. P. Morgan in 
Alaska, where they monopolized re- 
sources and introduced Asiatic workers, 
split the Republican party and helped 
elect Woodrow Wilson in 1912. Their 
labor policies at home, where they 
fiercely opposed unions and the eight- 
hour day, led to riots, dynamitings, and 
pitched battles between strikers and 
armed guards, and incidentally helped 
to sire the I.W.W., the country’s first na- 
tive revolutionary labor movement. Their 
friendliness with Porfirio Diaz impelled 
the Maderos, rival mine owners, to 
overthrow that Mexican Dictator. Their 
ventures in nitrates caused a revolution 
in Chile. 

O’Connor follows the Guggenheims 
through a labyrinth of international 
politics, intrigue, and finance. He de- 
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Alka-Seltzer 


It’s so easy to get quick relief from Head- 
ache, Sour Stomach, Distress after meals, 
and other common aches and pains the 
Alka-Seltzer way. You just drop an 

p Alka-Seltzer Tablet into a glass of water. 
lt bubbles up and dissolves, making a 
crystal clear, pleasant-tasting solution. 
You drink it and then, because Alka- 
Seltzer contains an analgesic (sodium 
acetyl salicylate), the pain and discom- 
fort usually disappear quickly. And be- 
cause it is also alkalizing in its nature, it 
corrects the excess acid condition so 
often associated with everyday ailments. 
Try. it—you'll like its pleasant taste and 
the quick relief it brings. . 


AT ALL DRUG STORES—30c and 60¢ Pkgs. 

























VOL. IX 


Bound Volume No. 9 of NEWS-WEEK covering 
January to June, 1937 has just come from the 
binders, complete with index. Order your copies 
now for both home and office. 


$2.50 


to subscribers to non-subscribers 
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tails their postwar gifts to aviation, 
music, and education; and he examines 
their latest generations. From the lives 
of the metal kings and their heirs he 
has mined an absorbing story which is 
part of the history of three continents. 


_— 


POLICY: Howe Would Let God, 
Not Americans, Save the King 


Many Americans now agree that the 
United States went into the World War 
for no sound reason and got stung in 
the process. Quincy Howe, journalist 
and editor, thinks so. He says we were 
taken for a royal ride in 1917 and are 
going to be taken for another if we 
don’t wake up. The title of his new 
book, England Expects Every American 
to Do His Duty (220 pages, 56,000 words. 
Simon & Schuster, New York. $2), leaves 
no doubt as to what he has in mind. 

Howe says that since the unpleasant- 
ness of 1776 the “American Dominion” 
has spent a good deal of time and money 
making the world safe for the British 
Empire. He cites the Monroe Doctrine 
and the Open Door Policy in the Far 
East as two examples of United States 
quixotism and maintains that they were 
inspired by the English. 

A ceaseless barrage of expert and 
subtle propaganda gives England its 
hold over the United States, Howe de- 
clares. The English-Speaking Union 
preaches hands-across-the-sea; dis- 
tinguished Britons make lecture pil- 
grimages to the United States; influential 
Americans in Londun are put through 
a deft and flattering soft-soap routine. 

What’s in it for the United States? 
Nothing, answers Howe. ,Not only did 
we get the run-around on the war debt, 
but we don’t even get British gratitude. 
As an example he points to the “affair 
Simpson” when Americans heard what 
their British cousins thought of them— 
the “alien” influence on their King. 

Howe’s solution of the problem of 
keeping out of foreign wars is isolation 
and a self-sufficiency program. He 
doesn’t mean some vague neutrality 
policy that would crumple up under the 
first blast of foreign propaganda. He 
advocates such concrete measures as 
Gen. Smedley Butler’s nonintervention 
amendment to the Constitution, which 
would keep the American Navy at home 
at all times, and Secretary Wallace’s 
program, which would entail liquidating 
all foreign territories and investments. 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Education of H*y*m*a*n K*a*p- 
I*a*n. By Leonard Q. Ross. 176 pages, 
39,000 words. Harcourt, Brace, New 
York. $2. Mr. K*a*p*l*a*n of the Amer- 
ican Night Preparatory School for 
Adults has put a Bronx twist on Eng- 
lish which may or may not have im- 
proved it, but which has made it a fun- 
nier language than it ever was before. 

Runaround. By Benjamin Appel, 320 
pages, 94,000 words. Dutton, New York. 
$2.50. Swift, hard-boiled novel about 
New York’s political cesspool by a young 
writer who lived in Hell’s Kitchen and 
knows his ward heelers. 



































NEWSPHOTOsS 
Quincy Howe looks askance at Britain 


The Brief Hour of Francois Villon. By 
John Erskine. 365 pages, 105,000 words. 
Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. $2.50. The 
author of “Helen of Troy” tries to sen- 
timentalize the life of the great fif- 
teenth-century poet-housebreaker and 
conclusively demonstrates that it can’t 
be done. This mawkish book will en- 
rage scholars. 

The Song of the World. By Jean 
Giono. 312 pages, 92,000 words. Viking, 
New York. $2.50. A novel set in the 
French department of Basses-Alpes. 
The author has a reputation as one of 
the “giants of modern French litera- 
ture” but his stature won’t be much 
increased by this easy-going effort. 


oe 


CRIME CALENDAR 


Crime of Violence. By Rufus King. 
266 pages, 48,000 words. Crime Club, 
New York. $2. Lieutenant Valcour 
matches wits with a scheming woman. 
Grade A. 

Case Without a Corpse. By Leo 
Bruce. 314 pages, 55,000 words. Stokes, 
New York. $2. Sergeant Beef had a 
murderer but didn’t know who the vic- 
tim was. Grade A. 

The Body That Came by Post. °%Y 
George Worthing Yates. 307 pages, 73,- 
000 words. Morrow, New York. $2. Ci- 
vilian murder among the Spanish Revo- 
lutionists. Grade A. 

The Accident Ward Mystery. °Y 
Rhoda Truax. 315 pages, 56,000 words. 
Little, Brown, Boston. $2. Death stalks 
through a hospital. Grade A. 

They Found Him Dead. By Georgette 
Heyer. 275 pages, 90,000 words. Crime 
Club, New York. $2. Superintendent 
Hannasyde solves the mystery for a 
change. Grade B. 

Murder-on-Hudson. By Jennifer Jones. 
303 pages, 56,000 words. Crowell, New 
York. $2. A spinster real-estate agent 
noses out the killer. Grade B. 

Round Robin. By Graham Ward Bain. 
283 pages, 90,000 words. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia. $2. Mr. Robin Hood steals 
from the rich and gives to the poor. 
Grade C. 
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PIG TAILS: For reasons unknown, 
a New Jersey farm girl asked the State 
Department of Agriculture whether 
pigs’ tails curled clockwise or counter- 
clockwise. Fred W. Jackson, informa- 
tion director, consulted pig experts. 
They voted for the left, or counter- 
clockwise. Jackson surveyed 40 pigs; 
the majority had clockwise tails. Con- 
clusions: if the tail doesn’t twist, the 
pig is a weakling; as to direction, it’s 
up to the pig. 


SECOND THOUGHT: County Clerk 
W. H. Sawyer in Raleigh, N.C., wrote 
a reassuring letter to a woman who 
had sent him a worried note: “Will you 
please let me know whether or not I 
am divorced, for if I am not divorced 
I am in a hell of a fix. I have just got 
married again.” 


LIQUOR NOTES: In Wichita, Kan., 

John Leifheit was arrested for getting 
drunk on 3.2 per cent beer. His de- 
fense: according to Kansas law 3.2 beer 
was not intoxicating. 
... Carl Longuemere, Texas State liquor 
inspector, entered an El Paso saloon. 
The bartender idly mopped the bar. 
Longuemere pointed: “What’s in that 
bottle?” (Texas forbids sale of whisky 
by the drink.) “Wine,” said the bar- 
tender. Longuemere tasted it. It was 
wine. “And what’s in that one?” The 
bartender shrugged: “Taste it.” The 
inspector took a mouthful—then spat. 
“What is it?” The bartender mopped 
the bar: “Fly spray.” 

THEORY: Chicago citizens com- 
plained of a series of robberies—all by 
the same gang of “bald-headed young 
men.” Police found the ten thieves 
and they explained their theory: they 
would shave so the victims would de- 
scribe them as bald; then they would 
fool the police by letting their hair 
grow again. It didn’t grow fast enough. 

BREAKFAST NERVES: In Los An- 
geles, Lucy E. Tinker filed a divorce 
suit against Orsan P. Tinker. He for- 
bade her to eat toast for breakfast, she 
charged, because the “crunching got 
him.” 


PROFIT AND LOSS: Mayor John A. 
Anderson of Barron, Wis. (population 
1,863), sold his house, then couldn’t find 
another. He told the City Council he 
had to move to near-by Rice Lake and 
must resign as Mayor, since he no 
longer was a resident of Barron. 

ANIMAL STORY: Mrs. C. A. Jensen 
of Mackay, Idaho, thought her cat 
Archibald seemed lonely after the 
death of his playmate, Timothy, a 
mouse. She offered Archibald the com- 
panionship of three other mice. The 
cat liked them, and he didn’t. He ate 
them. 


PROJECT: In England, the Reading 
University Institute for Research in 
Dairying failed in a humanitarian en- 
deavor. The institute tried to count— 
and do something about—the flies sit- 
ting on cows. 
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is pleasure in it for you- 
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Coolness TOWARD BLACK: Even 

among administration liberals who 
admire Senator Black there was 
only qualified enthusiasm for his 
nomination to the Supreme Court. 
Reasons: (1) they consider him too 
valuable to be spared from the Sen- 
ate; (2) they fear his appointment 
will anger the conservative Justices 
so much that additional retirements, 
notably that of Justice Sutherland, 
will be postponed indefinitely. Until 
a few days before Black’s nomina- 
tion went to the Senate, they thought 
F.D.R. fully shared these views and 
that Black had _ definitely been 
crossed off the list. 


CATHOLIC VACANCY: James A. Far- 


ley’s impending departure will leave 
the President’s Cabinet without a 
Catholic. Hence administration spec- 
ulation favors a Catholic to suc- 
ceed him. Frequently mentioned: 
Joseph P. Kennedy (after he has 
organized the Maritime Commis- 
sion); Frank C. Walker, former 
head of the National Emergency 
Council; and Gov. Frank Murphy of 
Michigan, who’s not anxious to run 
for reelection. 


ROOSEVELT TRAVELS: The President’s 


plans for the. Autumn are still un- 
certain, but he’ll make _ several 
speeches. He’s considering a trip to 
the Northwest to “inspect” govern- 
ment projects. If the trip is made, it 
probably will include stops in Mon- 
tana and Nebraska to help build fires 
under Senators Wheeler and Burke. 
Some of F.D.R.’s close advisers are 
urging him to retire to Hyde Park, 
give the country another “breathing 
spell.” 


ICKES LOBBY: Secretary of Interior 


Ickes did some fancy lobbying to get 

‘control of the new housing authority 
under the Wagner Housing Bill. He 
phoned William Green, telling him 
that F.D.R. wanted the new author- 
ity subordinated to the Interior De- 
partment. Then Ickes called a long 
list of Senators, told them the same 
thing, and added that Green ap- 
proved the idea. Senator Wagner, 
author of the bill, was mystified, 
checked at the White House, and 
got an entirely different impression 
from what Ickes seemed to have re- 
ceived. But then it was too late; 
the Senate had already agreed to 
give the Interior control. 


WAR DEPARTMENT SHAKE-UP? There’s 


little basis for the stories now being 
circulated that Secretary of War 
Woodring will be transferred to the 
Philippines High Commissionership 
to make room in the Cabinet for As- 
sistant Secretary Johnson. In the 
first place, Woodring seems unlikely 
to be shifted, though Farley harbors 
no love for him. More important, 
Johnson’s next move will be the an- 
nouncement of his candidacy for the 
Senate. An able lawyer and stump- 
ster, and ex-head of the American 
Legion, he’s being groomed by the 





THE PERISCOPE ™ 


administration to cop the seat of 
Senator Rush D. (Bad Boy) Holt of 
West Virginia. 


CCC SHORTAGE: Reorientation of CCC 


policy to provide greater facilities 
for education is under consideration. 
Owing to increased industrial de- 
mand for young men, the CCC is 
having some difficulty filling out its 
quota in several of the industrial 
States. 


STATE DEPARTMENT BONER: It’s now 


generally conceded that a subordi- 
nate (Under-Secretary Welles) pulled 
a boner in drafting Secretary Hull’s 
letter to Senator Walsh outlining the 
case for leasing six destroyers to 
Brazil. The argument that a few 
more destroyers would serve to keep 
covetous Fascist powers away from 
Latin America was too thin to hold 
water, as Argentina quickly pointed 
out. Most second-guessers now agree 
a frank statement that the U.S. 
wanted to block Brazil’s buying 
more ships from Italy and trading 
with Fascist powers in general 
would have carried more weight 
both in the Senate and in other 
countries. 


COHEN TO SEC? With Commissioner 


William O. Douglas a likely successor 
to James M. Landis as chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, New Dealers are rooting for 
Ben Cohen, chief draftsman of all 
three of the laws administered by the 
commission, to step into the place 
Douglas would leave. They were 
grieved by F.D.R.’s failure to appoint 
Cohen to the original commission. 
They now feel a recess appointment 
for Cohen would warn the Senate 
that the President “has just begun to 
fight.” 


= 


UBLICITY FIGHT: Behind the much- 
publicized attacks which Mayor Wil- 
son of Philadelphia made on Labor 
Department conciliators, there’s a 
story of a personal fight over pub- 
licity. In .the Apex hosiery strike, 
Wilson sought to join in the negotia- 
tions and have the conferences trans- 
ferred from the local NLRB offices 
to City Hall. Edward McGrady, in 
charge of the Federal men, refused 
to oblige, and Wilson wasn’t even 
included in photographs of the final 
meeting at which the strike was 
settled. After that the Mayor issued 
his sharp denunciation of the con- 
ciliators’ methods. 


TEXTILE DRIVE: Expect a wave of 


strikes in the South this Fall as a 
result of the textile drive there, now 
just getting under way. The Textile 
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Workers Organizing Committee, 
working quietly under cover of labor 
troubles in other fields, has made 
tremendous advances (especially in 
New England); now feels ready to 
open up in earnest in the South. 


TRIVIA: Roosevelt was enraged at the 


correspondents who dispatched sto- 
ries from Hyde Park saying he 
would support Judge Mahoney for 
Mayor of New York; called one a 
liar to his face, lending weight to re- 
ports that the President is now in an 
unprecedented bad humor . 
Senators have complained so much 
about the coldness of the Senate 
Chamber that engineers have raised 
the air-conditioned temperature 
three degrees ... Certain A.F. of L 
leaders resent the fact that Charlton 
Ogburn is identified as “counsel” 
for the federation; they say he’s 
just an attorney hired on a retainer 
basis . . . Washington city officials 
have been jittery over the threaten- 
ed march of 10,000 unemployed on 
the capital. 


a 


ANTI-FASCIST U.S. European diplo- 


mats now look on the United States 
as the world’s most formidable and 
persistent critic of Fascist policies- 
excepting the U.S.S.R., of course. 
This view results from the unmis- 
takable undertone of many of Roose- 
velt’s and nearly all of MHull’s 
speeches and from countless un- 
publicized incidents abroad. Ex- 
ample: though French and British 
Ambassadors to Berlin have agreed 
to attend the September Nazi Con- 
gress at Nuremberg which they have 
heretofore snubbed, United States 
Ambassador Dodd insists he will 
avoid it as usual. 


ARMLESS ARMIES: Despite high-sound- 


ing claims, Britain’s rearmament 
program is lagging seriously. New, 
devastating weapons have been per- 
fected and ordered, but deliveries 
are far behind schedule. Example: 
Bren machine guns—the wonder 
weapons which were to replace the 
old Lewis models—have been on 
order for two years, but the army 
has received so few that it’s forced 
to continue practice with the old 
guns. 


SYRIAN TROUBLE: Last week’s serious 


uprising in French-mandated Syria 
was by no means the first nor the 
last rebellion against authorities 
there. Expect increasingly grave 
disorders, possibly spreading into 
other European-mandated Arab 
lands, as political and religious fac- 
tions flare up in anticipation of ap- 
proaching Syrian independence. 
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vyhat’s Behind Today’s News, and 





What’s Expected in Tomorrow’s 


Britain’s admission of failure in ad- 
ministering Palestine has strength- 
ened Arab spirit throughout the 
Near East. 


MUSSOLINI REVENGE: In contrast to 
Hitler, Mussolini has shown real 
skill in retaliating for Spanish loyal- 
ist attacks on Italian ships. After 
the Italian liner Mongioia was 
bombed off Algiers last fortnight, 
the Duce made no blustering threats 
of revenge to stir up world resent- 
ment. But he clearly showed loyal- 
ists he meant business. Though little 
has been said about it in the press, 
most British Admiralty officials are 
convinced that the mysterious at- 
tacks on three Spanish loyalist ves- 
sels (Churruca, Almirante Ante- 
quera, and Campeador), resulting in 
30 deaths, were carried out by 
Italian submarines and destroyers. 
It's Significant that the Rome news- 
paper Tevere last week commented 
on the Mongioia incident: “Italian 
blood which was shed will be 
avenged, how, when, and where the 
Chief judges most opportune.” 


LITVINOFF NEXT: European diplomats 


insist Foreign Commissar Litvinoff 
is the next important ex-Bolshevik 
destined for oblivion in Russia— 
though he’ll suffer no violent fate. 
Those who’ve talked to him reveal 
he expects to be replaced shortly. 
His present visit to a Viennese 
physician is possibly the beginning 
of a graceful exit. 


‘SHANGHAI, SPAIN‘: While the hands- 


off-Spain agreement is being con- 
tinued in name, Germany has been 
markedly speeding up her war ship- 
ments to Franco in hopes of bring- 
ing the war to a quick finish. Most 
of the shipments are going via 
Hamburg. A picked Nazi corps is 
doing the stevedore work, to assure 
minimum publicity. The munitions 
go direct to the piers from the 
Reichswehr arsenals, most of the 
crates labeled “Shanghai.” 


NEW FRENCH STRIKES: A new epidemic 


of labor troubles can be expected in 
France around early Fall—as a re- 
sult of government economies in the 
social-welfare program and the con- 
tinuing rise in living costs. Inci- 
dentally, although the press and 
officialdom are soft-pedaling the fact, 
sporadic stay-in strikes (which hit 
France long before they struck this 
country) are still going on. One has 
been in progress in a Paris plant 
since April. 


GERMAN DESERTIONS: British military 


experts returning from Germany re- 
port growing trouble within the 
ranks of the German Army. Pre- 
sumably beeause of fear of war or 
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of being sent to Spain, soldiers have 
been deserting by the hundreds, 
while at least 80 are known to have 
committed suicide within a few 
months. In a bold move to halt the 
trend, officers have ordered execu- 
tion of the deserters; seven were 
shot in a single day at the Neudorf- 
Wendau police prison in Diisseldorf. 


FOREIGN NOTES: One reason Mussolini 


lets his birthday (July 29) pass with 
a minimum of fanfare is that early 
in his regime he sponsored a drive 
for retirement of men past 50; he’s 
now 54... The German Govern- 
ment has finally learned the names 
(Dombraner and Hugon) of the 
chief Czechoslovakian and Polish 
secret agents in the Reich but can’t 
track down the men themselves.. . 
Foreign diplomats now are unani- 
mous in saying U.S. prestige and in- 
fluence in the world is the greatest 
in nineteen years . . . The Chinese 
Ministry of Industry has decreed 
that in the present national crisis 
the word “China” may no longer be 
used in firm names containing words 
of ill omen, such as “China Funeral 
Director.” 


= 


RISING FREIGHT RATES: Wage in- 


creases already granted to non- 
operating rail workers plus those 
likely to be given trainmen will 
boost railroad operating costs about 
$150,000,000. To offset this, the ICC 
within a few weeks is virtually cer- 
tain to grant rate increases on a 
wide variety of freight traffic; the 
rise will probably yield about $100,- 
000,000 in new revenue annually. 


BOOM: The Canadian wheat 
shortage makes previous predictions 
of record U.S. farm profits a virtual 
certainty. Farmers’ total income 
for 1937 is now sure to top $10,000,- 
000,000—nearly 25% better than last 
year’s prosperity. Wily investors, 
guessing at where the farm money 
will be spent, have been buying 
shares in farm-implement companies 
and mail-order houses. 


RENT TRENDS: Consensus of housing ex- 


perts is that rents will go steadily— 
if not sharply—upward for the next 
half year. The trend is likely to 
continue long after that unless 
home-building hits a far faster pace 
than present plans call for. (The 
country is estimated to need more 
than 3,000,000 family dwellings.) 
Soaring costs of labor and materials, 
of course, are now the main ob- 
stacles to increased construction. 


BROKER BETTING: A Wall Street broker 


with a reputation for sound judg- 





ment is offering bets at even money 
that: (1) the stock market will hit 
new highs for 1937 before the year 
ends; (2) that Roosevelt will be 
elected to a third term; (3) that U.S. 
Steel will vote a common-stock div- 
idend before Armistice Day. 


WANTED—LABOR EXPERTS: Note the 
hot competition by major corporations 
to get outstanding men as labor-re- 
lations directors—jobs that are cer- 
tain to rank among top industrial 
posts in the near future. At least 
seven of the nation’s biggest com- 
panies are now known to be on the 
hunt for men experienced in labor 
conciliation. Most companies are of- 
fering $10,000 to $30,000 a year; one 
has been mentioning $50,000. 


BUSINESS FOOTNOTES: The wave of 
labor troubles in cafeterias and 
among restaurant kitchen workers 
results largely from an increase in 
tips, which has made jobs as waiters 
and waitresses far more inviting .. . 
The growing tendency of men to go 
bareheaded in Summer is hitting the 
straw-hat industry harder each year. 


a 


JOHNSON ON AIR: Former NRA Ad- 
ministrator Hugh S. Johnson is the 
latest newspaper columnist to be- 
come a radio commentator. He will 
broadcast for Grove’s Bromo-Quinine 
—over NBC four nights a week, be- 
ginning Sept. 27. Though NBC has 
an “inflexible rule” giving it the 
right to edit programs, Johnson has 
exacted a promise that his talks won’t 
be censored. 


HOME REPAIR FRAUD: Under a new and 
widely practiced racket, home owners 
are induced to sign contracts for re- 
pair work—with verbal understand- 
ing that the work will cost nothing 
if the owner will permit the company 
to take “before and after” pictures 
of the house for advertising. When 
the work is finished, the owner finds 
that the “contract” was actually a 
trade acceptance or note, which is 
now in the hands of a finance com- 
pany, and that the salesmen have 
disappeared. 


MISSING PERSONS: William Dudley 
Pelley, once popular’ short-story 
writer who later received nation- 
wide publicity as founder of the Fas- 
cist organizations, Silver Shirts of 
America and Silver Legion, is quietly 
at work in Asheville, N.C., directing 
groups seeking to “establish a new 
form of government in the U.S.”... 
Ruth Nichols, famous woman flyer 
who was seriously injured in a 1935 
crash, travels as a lecturer for Ad- 
miral Richard E. Byrd’s “Emergency 
Peace Campaign”; says she’s not 
through with aviation though she has 
no present flying plans... Pete Her- 
man, once bantamweight champion 
of the world, now totally blind, is 
operating a night club in New Or- 
leans; recently married. 
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TODAY IN AMERICA 


By Raymond Moley 


An Inquisitor 
Comes to Glory 


N ITSELF, the addition of Senator 

Black to the present Supreme Bench 
is of relatively slight importance to the 
country. But as a clue to the political 
history of the next three years, its sig- 
nificance is incalculable. For the nomi- 
nation of Hugo Black by Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, seen in the light of 
the personal characteristics and careers 
of both men, is a portentous indication 
of what lies ahead. 

There have been worse appointments 
to high judicial offices; but, with 
Rodgers and Hart, I can’t remember 
where or when. Like the late Huey 
Long, Senator Black is an able man. 
His sympathies, again like those of the 
Kingfish, lie with the socially and 
economically dispossessed of the coun- 
try. But Huey’s fundamental weak- 
nesses, his passion for short cuts, his 
tendency to oversimplify complex prob- 
lems, his gullibility where plausible 
crackpot economic schemes were con- 
cerned, his use of reckless methods to 
attain his ends, all characterize Hugo 
Black. Huey’s chief redeeming feature 
was a constructive effort which gave 
the poor of his State better schools, 
cheaper books, good roads. Black 
looms only as a destroyer, an attacker, 
an inquisitor. 


ss 


ONG’S rule of Louisiana did not fan 

the fires of religious intolerance. Cath- 
olics and Jews of that State will still 
testify that, in the catalogue of Long’s 
shortcomings, religious bigotry was ab- 
sent. His influence was to minimize 
rather than to increase intolerance. 

Hugo Black as a national figure 
is a product of that dark political hour 
in the ’20s when fiery crosses flared on 
thousands of hillsides. In 1926 the 
gracious and tolerant Underwood de- 
clined to stand for reelection because 
he refused to submit his long and un- 
sullied record as a public servant to 
an electorate in which the K.K.K. had 
become, for the moment, a determining 
influence. That was Hugo Black’s big 
chance. He waded into the seething 
caldron like an asbestos duck. Although 
apparently not a member of the Klan, 
he stumped the State attacking Al 
Smith, then Governor of New York and 
champion of repeal. This was the ladder 
that lifted the Clay County lawyer to 
the Senate of the United States. 
The years passed: religious bigotry 
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diminished as a factor in politics, and 
the Klan slowly dissolved in its own 
poison. But another form of intoler- 
ance took its place, and Senator Black 
rushed to join the new crusade. This 
time the proscribed class was big busi- 
ness, and the fiery cross of attack was 
the Black Thirty Hour Bill of 1933. 
Recognizing the bill’s patent unsound- 
ness, the New Deal of 1933 sought its 
defeat and barely achieved it through 
the enactment of the NRA. 

Black then turned to his well-prac- 
ticed role of inquisitor and scourge in 
a sweeping investigation of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. There was, as 
a matter of established fact, a very 
small minority of wrongdoers among 
American shipping companies. But 
Black’s attacks were so general that 
virtually all shipping companies were 
held up to the country as members of a 
proscribed industry. This, and the re- 
strictive legislation that Senator Black 
subsequently sponsored, all but drove 
the flag of the American merchant 
marine from the seas. 


ss 


ENATOR BLACK’S talent for witch 

burning did not reach full ma- 
turity, however, until he ‘launched his 
lobbying investigation. In the course 
of this inquisition, the operations of a 
small number of wrongdoers again be- 
came the excuse for as sweeping an 
attack upon private rights as has ever 
been made in this country. With the 
aid of the pliant Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Senator Black’s com- 
mittee invaded the privacy of the 
senders of thousands of telegrams. The 
United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia, on Nov. 9, 
1936, held that the resolution of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
under which the telegrams were ex- 
amined “was without authority at law 
and contrary to the very terms of the 
act under which the commission was 
constituted.” 

The official life of the inquisition, 
moreover, was not terminated with the 
passing of the occasion which brought 
it forth. The Senator’s inquisitorial 
faculties have been held in readiness 
since as a threat to all and sundry 
critics of Administration policies. Even 
in the fight over Court-packing there 
were journalistic suggestions that Ad- 
ministration opponents were to be 
“investigated” by the Black committee. 

As a member of the Supreme Court, 
Senator Black will fortunately be re- 
lieved fcrever of that necessity for vote 
getting which has so_ consistently 





brought out the more unlovely of his 
characteristics. He has a quick and 
absorptive mind, great capacity for 
work and a fair amount of book learn- 
ing. His genius for irritating other; 
will no doubt stimulate his colleague; 
to vigorous intellectual activity. but 
it is likely that his presence on the 
Court, indicating, as it does, the Pres’- 
dent’s taste in Supreme Court timber, 
will galvanize the determination co: 
conservatives of the Court to live lon~ 
and to stay in office. Black, in short, i; 
more apt to drive his colleagues to tho 
Right than a moderate and persuasive 
appointee might have done. It is true 
that his general sympathy for humane 
legislation will be a wholesome facior 
in the deliberations of the court: yet 
such a quality must have been present 
in at least fifty of the hundred possible 
nominees the President was considering. 


_ 


HY, then, did Mr. Roosevelt choose 

Senator Black for a place on the 
Court? All of the evidence indicates 
that the appointment was the product 
not of long and heart-searching con- 
sideration, but of an immediate and 
hastily formulated desire to strike back 
at opposition. It was a gesture of de- 
fiance toward the Southern Senators 
and Representatives and toward em- 
ployers of labor. It is said that up to 
the very moment of the appointment, 
the inner circle of Presidential ad- 
visers expected a much more con- 
ciliatory appointment. Apparently the 
decision was made as late as the day 
before the nomination, when the House 
Rules Committee bottled up the Wages 
and Hours Bill. 

Appointments made in such a way 
are rarely wise appointments. This 
one is no exception. It means that war 
is to continue within the Democratic 
party. More important, it means that 
war is to continue between the Ad- 
ministration and moderate opinion 
throughout the country. Obvious!’ 
the President feels that it is so neces- 
sary to solidify and augment his radic1! 
support that he is willing to risk the 
displeasure of those to whom Senator 
Black is grievously offensive. 

It is a far cry, indeed, from the days 
in the 1920s when Franklin D. Roose- 
velt so gallantly defended the principies 
of tolerance and good will against the 
attacks of those who sought to divide 
the country into classes. If this is the 
Presidential conception of “new blood” 
on the Supreme Court, I can only offer 
up profound gratitude that the coun- 
try escaped six such appointments. 
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GAH ERE'’S a big story in the stupendous 
shopping list of the world’s finest 
trans; ortation system ...a yearly bill of 
good so huge it makes the American rail- 
roads one of the largest and steadiest cus- 
rome: s the people of this country have. 


This star customer buys in practically 
every nanufacturing city and agricultural 
county throughout the land—enormous 
orders of almost everything we as a nation 
prodi:ce. 


Imag ne, for instance, what it takes to cook 
and serve twenty-five million meals—meals 
remembered among the finest a traveler 
anyw here eats. 

Consider the single item of choice meats 
—more than fifteen million pounds! Or 
eggs—two million dozen! Or potatoes— 
nine million. pounds of them, purchased by 
the railroads every year. 


Bread and butter? Thirty million crisp 
rolls—thirty-five million slices of new 
bread—two million pounds of butter. 


And, just to touch on desserts, enough ice cream to 
treat every child in the country, in the first, second and 
third grades, with a nice big ice cream cone! 


But even the whole great grocery bill, fabulous as the 
figures are, is only a minor part of what the railroads 


need and buy. 


Last year they bought more than $800,000,000 worth 
of fuel, materials and supplies for their operations. 
And put another $300,000,000 into new equipment 
and improved facilities. 


— 


Altogether these purchases were more than one billion 
dollors in 1936! That was one-third greater than total 
tailioad buying the year before; almost twice as great 
as ir 1933, 
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It is plain that such huge-scale buying benefits business 
in general and, directly or indirectly, the whole coun- 


try. But that is only incidental to the really big benefit 
the railroads give America: the transportation upon 
which American agriculture and business are based— 
always safe, swift, dependable. 


These are interesting figures to everyone in America. 
For the benefits of this buying spread into almost 
every county of the land. As the railroads go ahead, 
business goes ahead. 


The railroads have been doing a good job. To do a 
better job, all they ask is a fair opportunity to get 
business—and handle business—on an equal basis with 
other forms of transportation. That’s fair to all. 









SPRINGBOARD ACE. Jane Fauntz 
Manske says: “It’s Camels for me! 
I smoke Camels and my digestion 
runs smoothly.” The best of meals 
digests easier when you have an 
abundant flow of digestive fluids — 
alkaline digestive fluids. Smoking 
Camels encourages this flow. 





THREE-TIME OLYMPIC WINNER 
in the high dive. Dorothy 
Poynton Hill, of Los Angeles, 
appreciates Camel’s mildness. 
“As an athlete,” she says, “I 
prefer Camels because they 
don’t get on my nerves.” 





LENORE KIGHT WINGARD 
{left}. She has broken 7 
World’s Records—16 Nat'l 
Records—in speed swim- 
ming. Lenore comments on 
smoking: “Camels are cer- 
tainly mild. They never jangle 
my nerves. I think it is grand, 
after an exhausting swim, 
to get a ‘lift’ with a Camel.” 
cVen scene APRN 


AQUAPLANE EXPERT. “I always 
HAROLD “DUTCH” SMITH, y * think of smoking Camels and 
{right} who holds Olympic sels eating as going together,” Miss 
diving championships, says: ee > = Gloria Wheeden says. “I enjoy 
“I’ve found great pleasure in _ a smoking Camels at mealtimes.” 
Camels. I long ago discovered 
that a Camel restores my en- 
ergy after a strenuous meet.” 


MILLIONS MORE 
FOR 
COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS/ 


PETE DESJARDINS {left}— Camels are made from 
internationally famous diver finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
— speaking: “Divers like a TOBACCOS — Turkish and 
mild cigarette that doesn’t 
upset their nerves. That’s 
why I prefer Camels.” 


Domestic — than any other 
popular brand. 


Copyright, 1987, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co,, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


FOR DIGESTIONS SAKE — SMOKE CAMELS 








